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Au. loyal Conservatives would at this critical juncture 
in the history of their Party infinitely prefer to ignore 
any internal differences and concentrate on 
the single issue of protecting British Employ- 
ment and British Capital against foreign 
aggression—conspicuously German aggression which, as in 
the past, will in the future be the chief imperilment of 
British industry. Unhappily certain powerful influences 
in the City of London and elsewhere—they are neither 
easily located nor identified—would appear to have got 
hold of His Majesty’s Ministers, to be deflecting them 
fom the path of plain duty, and to have persuaded 
them to pursue a foreign policy which is not only fraught 
with disaster to the Conservative Party, but is no less an 
acute danger to the country and the British Empire. 
Occasionally Parliamentary Governments feel constrained 
to run considerable risks at the expense of their own con- 
victions in deference to popular pressure on behalf of some 
measure in which Ministers disbelieve but which they have 
not the nerve to resist. That, however, is not the present 
dilemma. On the contrary, the unintelligible and mysterious 
procedure which by some occult processes—departmental 
and financial—has been foisted on an innocent and un- 
suspecting Cabinet is keenly resented by its most ardent 
supporters, and has no appreciable backing from the general 
British public on whose approval Ministers depend in order 
f remain where they now are. Indeed, this policy is so 
inpopular among the men and women of England that 
it would be useless for us to try to gloss it over or to pre- 
tend that things are different from what they are. Through- 
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out this year the British people have watched with amaze. 
ment the criminal feud which prominent politicians of 
all Parties have stoked up with France, and the longer 
they watch it the less they like it, and the angrier they ar 
with the mischief-makers. 


THE present Cabinet cannot but be aware, as practical 
politicians, that a primary cause of the downfall of the 

Coalition last year was the pro-German anti- 
ac asaya French policy perversely pursued by Mr, 
Should Know Lloyd George, with the active assistance 

of his Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon, and 
his Lord Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead, with the acquiescence 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Germany, as an enemy, 
naturally appealed to a Welsh Radical who, at the Armis- 
tice, instinctively reverted to type. France, as an Ally and 
friendly Power, was necessarily suspect in such quarters, 
Every allowance was made for the German Government, 
which received the benefit of every doubt while its colossal 
and calculated frauds were overlooked, while the French 
Government was debited with anything and everything 
that went amiss in any part of Europe or elsewhere. If 
Turkey proved intractable, it was obviously the fault of 
France; if Berlin declined to pay Reparations, it was ex- 
clusively thanks to Paris; if Austria were in collapse, 
Poland in danger, or America sulky, the French Govern- 
ment was the appointed whipping-boy. Everything would 
be for the best in the best of all possible worlds but 
for ‘‘unreasonable,” ‘ grasping,” “‘Chauvinistic” France. 
Even more unforgivable in Welsh Radical eyes than 
France’s offence in having fought on the same side as our- 
selves in the Great War was her crime in finding out the 
Welsh Wizard long before he was detected by his slow-witted 
countrymen. Mr. Lloyd George’s intrigues with the Russian 
Soviet and with various German groups caused him to 
be regarded in France as something resembling a snake 
in the grass. Can we wonder at her attitude when we 
see him exuding all the venom of a malignant anatomy 
in the fetid columns of the Francophobe and Anglophobe 
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Hearst Press of the United States? From the moment 
that France regarded our Coalitionist Prime Minister as 
an enemy who was seeking to revive the policy represented 
by the odious phrase “‘perfide Albion,” it was no longer pos- 
sible for any French Government to defer to Downing Street, 
as the obliging M. Briand learnt to his cost when he sought 
compromise on the Cannes Golf Links in the spring of 
1922. 


MEANWHILE, under the influence of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
whole official apparatus of England became increasingly 
inimical to every French interest and 
aspiration ; care being taken to fill important 
international posts with notorious Francophobes—hence 
the cynical appointment of Lord d’Abernon as British 
Ambassador in Berlin, and the nomination of a bitter 
Treasury official (Sir John Bradbury) to the Reparations 
Commission, where he usually found himself in a minority 
of one. With the Premiership of M. Poincaré, who is a 
patriot before he is a politician, the tension between the 
Governments of London and Paris steadily grew—the 
British Government being dominated by a Dictator who 
was a politician before he was a patriot, and one to whom 
hatred of France had become a matter of amour propre. 
Happily, unofficial England remained a stranger to this 
vendetta, making it plain from the outset to all whom it 
might concern that she had no art or part in any feud 
with France, that she believed as strongly as ever in the 
Entente as the main bulwark of European peace and 
European civilization, and the British electorate, as all the 
world knows, grasped the earliest opportunity that presented 
itself of sending our pro-German Coalition about its business, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s personal following in the House of 
Commons being reduced to a miserable Rump at the General 
Election immediately following the revolt of the Carlton 
Club. After this episode the country was entitled to 
imagine that, having provided the Bonar Law Government 
with an independent working majority on a platform of 
“Tranquillity and Stability,” we had closed the chapter 
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of alarums and excursions in Foreign Affairs, and that 
henceforward the Entente would remain the corner-stone 
of our European policy. New Ministers—notably Lord 
Derby, lately British Ambassador in Paris, where he had 
made himself particularly popular by his amiability—left 
no doubt on the mind of the electors of either sex that 
they regarded our understanding with France as a supreme 
British interest, and there was no whisper of a suggestion 
from anyone in authority before the last General Election 
that the Coalition practice of pin-pricking France would 
be resumed, still less that the first occasion would be 
embraced of breaking the Entente. Howcould Conservatives 
foresee that Conservative policy would consist of dissociating 
ourselves from the French Government as often as possible, 
and of emphasizing everything that could be magnified 
into a difference, save when the imbecilities of the League 
of Nations compelled our faddists to lean on French support ? 
It was, however, noted at the time as somewhat ominous 
that there was altogether “too much Coalition” in the 
Bonar Law Ministry, containing as it did so many Politicians 
addicted to Coalition methods and implicated in Coalition 
policies. Apprehension was aroused by the continuance 
of the Coalition Foreign Minister (Lord Curzon) in Downing 
Street. We were assured, however, by optimists that in 
the vastly different atmosphere now prevailing in the official 
world under a new Prime Minister, everything would be 
all right. It was pointed out that Lord Curzon had never 
had a dog’s chance of exhibiting his transcendent talents 
under the Coalition, because Mr. Lloyd George had treated 
him as a mere doormat, whereas under Mr. Bonar Law 
our Foreign Minister would be able to demonstrate his 
fitness for the great office for which he had every qualifica- 
tion. He would know how to make England respected 
by her enemies and appreciated by her friends. 


TuEsE cheerful prognostications were not verified by the 
event. Before the 1922 General Election was over our City 
and Departmental marplots were at their dirty work, 
and as soon as the shouting over the “ great Conservé- 
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tive triumph” at the polls died away Mr. Bonar Law 
proceeded to Paris on his ill-starred mission, accompanied 
The Breach by Mr. Otto Ernst Niemeyer of the Treasury, 

to effect the first serious breach in the En- 
tente amid the unrestrained plaudits of The Times which, 
from that day to this, has pursued France in general and 
M. Poincaré in particular with an acerbity that has rejoiced 
all Germans and pro-Germans, while it has provoked 
corresponding bewilderment and chagrin among old readers 
of The Times who recall the honourable part our leading 
journal played in building up the Entente it is now anxious 
to wreck. Mr. Bonar Law’s plan of Reparations was 
derisory—all the more because it bore internal evidence 
of having originated in anti-French circles. Its outstanding 
features were that moratorium dear to all Germany’s foreign 
partisans and a German chairman of a Financial Commission 
with a casting vote. It were surely simpler to invite 
Germany to draft the British policy of Reparations, as not 
a few Ministerial advisers since the Armistice would un- 
doubtedly have preferred. As M. Clemenceau once drily 
observed during the Paris Peace Conference: ‘‘ No one 
can say that Germany is unrepresented at the Conference 
seeing that General Smuts is with us.” Mr. Bonar Law, 
as a man of intelligence, realized, when producing, or rather 
fathering, the plan he had brought to Paris, that it was 
impossible of French acceptance or even consideration. 
It is nowadays conveniently forgotten that not only was 
this project rejected by the Poincaré Government, but 
equally by the Belgian and the Italian Governments as 
not affording any serious basis for discussion. It was 
probably designed by enemies of the Entente for the express 
purpose of destroying the Entente, which is ever a German 
objective and therefore a pro-German objective. As 
Mr. Bonar Law subsequently admitted, he had appreciated at 
the time that no French Government could have swallowed 
his scheme and survived. That being so, it should not 
have been possible for our semi-official Press to vituperate 
the French Government or to exhibit either astonishment 
or indignation at its feeling constrained to enter the Ruhr 
on Germany’s renewed default. 
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Wuat is sauce for the goose should occasionally be sauce 
for the gander. If it was lawful for Mr. Lloyd George, 

when Coalition Prime Minister, to threatep 
mores fee an Allied occupation of the Ruhr in 192]; 

if it was proper for the “‘ Wee Frees” and 
the Labour-Socialist Party to approve of such action, it can 
scarcely have been criminal in France, after two more years 
of German evasion and swindling, to take that identical 
step—mistaken or otherwise. As it was many months 
afterwards that our Law Officers disclosed its “‘ illegality,” 
it is perhaps not unreasonable to regard their verdict as 
an afterthought. We cannot appreciate this year’s events 
unless we constantly bear in mind that the so-called Bonar 
Law ‘ Plan”—which in all probability Mr. Bonar Law 
had as little hand in devising as the reader of these pages— 
provided no Reparations to-day on the amiable assump. 
tion that by “ sparing’? Germany for another four year 
she would, when four years stronger, and four years further 
from defeat, be more appreciative of Allied claims than 
now. O sancta simplicitas/ British blundering through- 
out this unhappy business has been largely inspired by 
the abysmal ignorance of our leading politicians of all 
parties of German psychology. They still insist on re 
garding the Germans as people like ourselves who happen 
to live on the other side of the North Sea, and to speak 
a different language, but who will invariably respond to 
any treatment that would appeal to the normal English- 
man. Nothing could be further from the truth. Prussianized 
Germany only understands two relationships—giving orders 
to under dogs and taking orders from upper dogs. The 
British idea to “live and let live” finds no lodgment in 
Prussian minds, and it is with Prussians that we have to 
deal, as no other Germans count. There is no longer any 
hope of curing the Bourbons of Downing Street of their 
obsession, as the war with all its revelation as to the true 
Prussian character taught them nothing, and since its close 
** Responsible Statesmen ” have relapsed into that pre-war 
innocence of Germany and the Germans which materially 
contributed to precipitate the catastrophe and has effectually 
ruined the peace. 
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Ovg politicians never have understood and never will under- 
stand the Germans by whom they have been, are, and will be 
fooled to the end of the chapter. We cannot 


ae recall a solitary word of warning from any 
Paradise Front Bencher of any Party in either House 


of Parliament during the long years in which 
the Pan-German plot was incubating, though we vividly 
recall ceaseless effort, on their part to lull the country into 
a false sense of security, and to keep usin the Fool’s Paradise 
inhabited by themselves. Indeed, our public men were 
scornful and offensive towards everybody, including Lord 
Roberts, who declined to share their illusions. During 
the war, it is true, some Bourbons momentarily awoke to 
the actualities of Prussianism and Pan-Germanism, and 
devoted fiery eloquence to the subject. But with the 
Armistice there was a stampede of our “ Never Agains” 
back to their original Fool’s Paradise to which an annexe 
was added in the shape of the League of Nations for the 
benefit of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and other doctrinal 
disputants who find repose at Geneva that is denied to them 
at Lambeth. During the last five years we have had but 
few intelligent appreciations of the Reparations problem 
from leading public men—those who promised “to make 
Germany pay” being perhaps the most anxious to make 
England, France, or any other Ally pay—not realizing that 
the policy of relieving the guilty aggressor in the Great 
War, so far from promoting peace—conventionally described 
as “the greatest of British interests ’’—spells another and 
yet more ruinous war, in which “ Perfidious Albion” would 
find herself without a single friend. We regard the policy 
of picking a quarrel with France as advocated by The Times, 
the Westminster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Daily Herald, and many other mouthpieces of ‘“‘ Dud” 
factions, as suicidal from the British point of view. That 
it is equally disastrous to France goes without saying, 
as is recognized by all thinking Frenchmen who deplore 
our official policy, because it inevitably separates two 
nations that are mutually indispensable. It was a keen 
disappointment to Conservatives when Mr. Bonar Law 
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suddenly disclosed himself as an enemy of the En 
and there was much speculation as to who had misled 
him into that misadventure, not a few of his supporters 
opining that Lord Beaverbrook must have had a hand in it, 
as Beaverbrook newspapers professed to express the then 
Prime Minister’s view and were simultaneously making 
a regular “stunt” of “To hell with France.” 


WuEN Mr. Stanley Baldwin in his turn succeeded Mr, 
Bonar Law, largely through the refusal of the Conservative 
rank and file to tolerate Lord Curzon as 

om Germany pyime Minister, it was generally believed, asit 
oer was fervently hoped throughout the Party, 
that the breach in the Entente would be speedily healed, 
as it could only encourage Germany to resist all Reparations, 
and was clearly retarding that recovery of Central Europe, 
where some of our commercial prophets expect to find the 
solution of our unemployment problem. But no Prime 
Minister, however well disposed, can hope to have a reason- 
able Foreign Policy without a reasonable Foreign Minister 
in sympathy with him. Unfortunately, Lord Curzon had 
elected to pocket his disappointment, and remained on 
under Mr. Baldwin as he had remained on under Mr. Bonar 
Law, and by now had come to regard the ending of the 
Entente as a matter of personal honour. The new Prime 
Minister, though an able, honest, disinterested man, only 
anxious to do the right thing, was new to international 
problems to which he had never given much attention, 
and being likewise an exceptionally modest man, he was 
more than reluctant to interfere with an arrogant colleague 
nursing such a first-class grievance as the loss of the British 
Premiership, which Lord Curzon had confidently counted 
on securing on the retirement of Mr. Bonar Law, and on 
which he had from birth set his heart. Be the cause what 
it may, the pin-pricking of France persisted, and most 
days of the week throughout the spring and summer, the 
Downing Street Press scolded, exhorted, upbraided the 
French Government, and held M. Poincaré up to European 
execration as a promoter of European unrest. He was 
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vehemently denounced as an aggravator of British unemploy- 
ment on the amazing theory, daily preached from Printing 
House Square and enthusiastically endorsed by every other 
enemy of the Entente, that British prosperity depended 
on German prosperity—this country could never hope 
to “get going” until its most formidable commercial 
competitor “got going,” etc., a suggestion on an in- 
tellectual par with the notion that the success of the Army 
and Navy Stores depends on the success of Harrods, and 
that if anything were amiss with the latter, it would be 
not only the duty but the interest of Army and Navy 
shareholders to set Harrods on its legs. It is nothing short 
of marvellous that we are able to carry on at all with so 
many blind leaders of the blind in the Press, in the Govern- 
ment, and in Parliament, who will swallow anything and 
demand that the rest of us do likewise. 


THE vast pro-German propaganda which since the close 
of the war has submerged many British 
journals—without their editors, who are fre- 
quently high-minded men, being even aware 
of its origin—springs from the fact that after the Armistice 
important persons and important institutions in the 
City of London—endowed with more wealth than 
foresight—acquired substantial vested interests in German 
concerns which made not a few of them zealots for German 
prosperity. There were also enormous speculations in worth- 
less marks, in German “‘Threes”’ and in many German indus- 
trial enterprises which made not a few of our commercial 
magnates practically partners of Hugo Stinnes & Co. and 
generally resulted in the conversion of much British wealth 
into German scrip, most of which is now worth less than 
the cheapest wallpapers. Many Joint Stock Bankers and 
Stockbrokers nevertheless went on throwing good money 
after bad, advising their unfortunate customers and clients 
to do likewise. Instead of blaming themselves for their 
folly in trusting a community that always intended to 
defraud its creditors, our speculators are savage with France, 
whom they accuse of “upsetting the apple-cart,” though 
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as a matter a fact she has done nothing of the kind, because 
German printing presses would have been equally active 
whether French troops were in the Ruhr or not. The 
depreciation of the mark was engineered by the Prussian 
Industrial Junkers in order to cheat Rome, London, New 
York, and Amsterdam, as well as Paris. The only thing 
that might have prevented this gigantic swindle would 
have been the close and cordial co-operation of the British, 
French, Italian, and Belgian Governments in jointly seeking 
Reparations, which there would have been comparatively 
little difficulty in obtaining had Downing Street at any 
time effectively desired to make Germany recoup her 
devastated neighbours or the other nations upon whom 
she forced war in 1914. But as we all know, except for 
the ephemeral purpose of collecting votes at the Armistice 
General Election, no Government that has held office in 
this country during the last five years has at any moment 
seriously envisaged the problem of bringing Germany to 
book. On the contrary. Great Britain must pay the 
United States. France, in her turn, must pay Great Britain 
to the uttermost farthing. But Germany must pay neither 
England nor France a single farthing of war costs or a 
franc of Reparations if we can prevent it. Such is the policy 
of International Finance, in which International Jews have 
ever been predominant, purveyed to the public through 
the agency of “Our City Editor,’ while Highbrows write 
fatuous “leaders” urging the claims of “poor dear 
Germany.” It would be comic were it less tragic. 


Once this summer it looked as though at last the head of 
a British Government had the root of the matter in him, 

and was about to retrace the disastrous 
arene steps initiated by the Coalition Government 

and continued by their Conservative successors. 
Lord Curzon had recently had another fling at France in 
the shape of a portentous dispatch conceived in the best 
Balliol manner, the tone of which might have been tolerable 
in a University Professor’s opening lecture to Freshmen, 
though most Professors are too sensible to indulge in such 
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exhibitions. In this document, the Poincaré Government 
was alternately lectured and threatened—its action in 
entering the Ruhr was pronounced “ illegal ” on the authority 
of British Law Officers—not yet recognized as a final inter- 
national Court of Appeal. To the huge delight of all 
Germans, pro-Germans and Francophobes, the Ramsay 
MacDonalds, the Lloyd Georges, the Stresemanns, the 
Stinneses, and their aiders and abettors in the London Press, 
M. Poincaré was curtly informed that, unless he came to 
heel, the British Government would take “‘ separate action ” 
—whether we were to bombard Cherbourg or bomb Paris 
was not disclosed. Such wasthe atmosphere in mid-August. 
It could hardly have been worse, though it was made worse 
bysome of the most offensive articles that have ever appeared 
in responsible journals. The Prime Minister seemed to 
have been manceuvred into the anti-French camp, which 
is anything but pro-British. Then came a welcome pause. 
Parliament adjourned. Able editors as a body became pre- 
occupied with Putting. Ministers had time for reflection 
and reconsideration. The Italo-Greek crisis showed several 
of them that baiting France, however enjoyable, might 
go too far. The Prime Minister, in the comparative seclusion 
of Aix-les-Bains, had his first opportunity of studying the 
international situat‘on, and came to the conclusion, as must 
any sensible patriotic Englishman—who has not put his 
money in or on Germany—that our feud with France 
could only serve the enemies of both and keep Europe in 
turmoil. On his way home, Mr. Stanley Baldwin stayed 
in Paris for the purpose of seeing M. Poincaré. They 
had never met, and those who knew both were confident 
that good must accrue from a meeting between men of 
character, probity, and intelligence, who represented all 
that was best in two countries whose Continental interests 
are indistinguishable. 


Tuat the Baldwin-Poincaré interview, though private and 
confidential, exceeded expectations, was evident from the 
communiqué issued on the day (September 19th), which 
became all the more satisfactory and significant when we 
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learnt that it was of British origin, being approved by 
M. Poincaré on our Prime Minister’s initiative. It rap 


as follows : 
When Sound 
Men Meet A meeting of the Prime Ministers of France and Great 

Britain took place this afternoon, of which they took ad. 
vantage to proceed to an exchange of views on the general political situation, 
It is not to be expected that in the course of one meeting M. Poincaré and 
Mr. Baldwin were able to settle upon any definite solution, but they wer 
happy to establish a common agreement of views and to discover that on no 
question is there any difference of purpose or divergence of principle which 
might impair the co-operation of the two countries, upon which depends g9 
much the settlement and peace of the world. 
Nothing could have been more gratifying than a carefully 
considered statement which, on the face of it, restored the 
Entente Cordiale to the position it should never have been 
allowed to forfeit. The keenest satisfaction was expressed 
on both sides of the Channel—Englishmen vying with 
Frenchmen in congratulating their Prime Minister on the 
happy issue of this interview. But though general, such 
approval was not universal. The Times made no attempt 
to conceal its irritation at this revival of the Entente, 
denouncing the communiqué and advertising and inflaming 
all possible differences between the two countries. Its 
fellow-wreckers were equally irate. Their rage disclosed 
their real animus. They are out to hurt France, not because 
it helps England, but because it pleases Germany. Equally 
furious was Lord Curzon, who went about abusing his 
own Prime Minister’s communiqué in a manner that might 
almost be described as “disloyal,” and would certainly 
have been so regarded by himself had any colleague thus 
flouted the Foreign Minister. We expressed our doubts 
at the time whether Mr. Stanley Baldwin in the press of 
other preoccupations would have either the time or the 


tenacity to keep his end up against the wreckers in his . 


own Cabinet, in the Treasury, in the Press and in the City. 
Our fears were unhappily verified, and before many weeks 
were over, the situation was worsened by a series of painful 
demonstrations in which General Smuts, Lord Curzon, 
and other Potsdam Politicians poisoned the international 
atmosphere. 
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Jr was a distinct disappointment, after the promise of 
an improvement in Anglo-French relations held out by 
... the Poincaré-Baldwin conversation and the 
Disappointing |dwin-Poincaré communiqué last Septem- 
ber, that our Prime Minister should have opened the 
Imperial Conference at the beginning of October with a 
review of the European situation which could not fail to 
give his hearers an imperfect appreciation of the conflicting 
factors. Overseas statesmen are very able men, mostly 
engrossed in the delicate task of endeavouring to maintain 
a precarious position with a slender Parliamentary majority, 
and completely immersed in the local issues confronting 
their Government and country. With all the good will in 
the world it is a physical, mental, and moral impossibility 
for these distant Premiers to follow European affairs in the 
absence of any machinery for keeping them in touch with 
the course of events between Imperial Conferences. Nor 
is the Home Government generous with its confidential 
information, as the more Dominion Governments remain in 
the dark concerning Imperial foreign policy the less likely 
they are to interfere with its management by “ the great, 
wise, and eminent”’ of Downing Street. Beyond scrappy 
misleading cablegrams, not infrequently supplied by news 
agencies under political partisans, and amenable to dubious 
international influences, the Dominion statesmen and 
Dominion peoples have little means of knowing, still less 
of understanding, what is going on in Europe. The Premiers 
of the Empire, on their rare visits to the Metropolis, have 
to rely on whatever they are told at the open and secret 
sessions of the Conference, and only have time to imbibe 
the views of the official world with which, from the hour 
of their landing, they are plied in private conversations and 
in confidential memoranda, which they have no chance of 
checking, and must take on trust. It is, therefore, all the 
more incumbent on the Home Government—which is 
usually committed to a particular policy—to be meticu- 
lously careful in presenting all the relevant facts without 
undue bias. 
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Mr. STANLEY BaLpwin is the soul of fair play; nothing, 
we may be sure, was further from his thoughts in addressing 
Our “All the Imperial Conference than to do injustice 
Highest ” to any Allied Power. But between his return 

from Paris and the meeting of the Conference, 
he had evidently succumbed to those ubiquitous Treasury 
and City influences which have exercised so deleterious an 
effect on British policy of late years, without having any 
special qualifications. His address, as we noted last month, 
was in a very different key from his communiqué. Though 
polite and friendly in form, it was substantially a criticism 
of the French Government which was presented to the 
Overseas statesmen—to the unrestrained delight of one of 
their number, General Smuts, a notorious pro-German and 
bitter enemy of France—as mainly responsible for Europe's 
inability to settle down. Those who talk thus conveniently 
forget that all the world’s present afflictions arise from 
Germany’s insistence on war in 1914, and on her resolute 
refusal to make peace by making reparation to her victims, 
This is a matter of life and death to France as to ourselves 
—as happily the wiser and more unprejudiced of our visit- 
ing Premiers appreciate—and which no Imperial statesman 
should ever for a moment forget, because it is vital to the 
Empire that Germany and not France should bear the 
main burden of the Great War, unless we desire a repetition 
of that hideous catastrophe in a still more hideous form, 
Permanent peace can only be founded on justice to those 
nations whose single crime was that being attacked they 
defended themselves. The peace for which our Coalition 
Government worked, and which Lord Curzon evidently 
seeks, would leave the aggressor immeasurably stronger, 
because incalculably richer in all that makes national power, 
than any other Continental country. We believe, as wé 
sincerely hope, that Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s occasional lapses 
on the Franco-German problem, however exasperating and 
disquieting, are due to anything but prejudice or pettiness 
in him. He means well, but has been misled on a subject 
he has never had time to master. With Lord Curzon it is 
otherwise. Our Foreign Minister’s abnormal amour propre 
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demands the wrecking of the Entente. M. Poincaré is un- 
able to obey the behests of our “‘ All Highest ”—away with 
him. Lord Curzon is an undoubtedly able and excessively 
industrious man, with a command of copious oratory. He 
devoted his talents to prejudicing the Imperial Conference 
against the French Government, opening fire in a sneering, 
jeering speech which would have provoked a less imperturb- 
able man than M. Poincaré to some untoward protest. By 
now, however, the French Prime Minister—to whom our 
admirable and authoritative contributor “‘ Centurion” pays 
a well-deserved tribute elsewhere in this number—has no 
doubt learnt to discount our “ All Highest’s” vagaries, 
which are the laughing-stock of Westminster and Whitehall. 
Nevertheless, it is galling to any Allied Government to be 
perpetually berated from Downing Street, and it is in- 
tolerable to have a great organ, such as the Imperial 
Conference, perverted to German purposes and made a 
sounding-board for Francophobe propaganda. 


GENERAL SMuTS, whatever he may be in South Africa 
(frankly we prefer open enmity of the Hertzog type), be- 
: comes a Dutchman directly he reaches Europe. 
erties He was quick to seize the opportunity of 
proclaiming anew his well-known sympathies 

and antipathies. In a pestilential speech at a South African 
luncheon (October 23rd) ‘‘ broadcasted ” to a million people 
by the British Broadcasting Company—which professes to 
be non-political—the Boer Premier gave vent to all the 
spleen he had secreted since the Paris Peace Conference. 
According to the Paris correspondent of the admiring 
Manchester Guardian, this carefully concocted diatribe had 
been sent beforehand to the German Embassy in London, 
though we cannot conceive that any German should wish 
to alter a comma, as it said everything a German could say. 
It was received with raptures by our Francophobe Press, 
from The Times downwards, which returned to this savoury 
dish again and again, while bishops and deans fell over 
one another in their ecstasy over what they seemed almost 
to regard as a new Sermon on the Mount. The Duke of 
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Devonshire, the Colonial Secretary in the present Govern. 
ment, disclosed the bias with which he had long been 
debited, by describing this poisonous performance as “g 
great speech ”’—an indiscretion that helps us to understand 
the shepherding of the Imperial Conference into the false 
position it ultimately assumed on European affairs. We 
readily understand General Smuts’s essay being regarded ag 
*‘ great’? by Germans or Dutchmen, who are next door to 
Germans, but we cannot conceive wherein its greatness 
consists from the British, Canadian, Australian, or New 
Zealand standpoint. It was nothing more nor less than 
a declaration of war upon France, and as such it is doubt- 
less calculated to appease its author’s rabid Republican 
opponents in South Africa, who being violently anti-British, 
detest every nation that fought on our side in the Great 
War. This, however, is not General Smuts’s avowed stand- 
point. His pose for the benefit of our home Highbrows is 
that of an idealist and passionate lover of peace and justice, 
whose sensibilities are scandalized by the wickedness of 
France in persecuting downtrodden, distressed, defenceless, 
harmless Germany, who would not hurt a fly if she could, 
and could not if she would, and who only asks to be allowed 
to drag out her miserable existence. The South African 
orator claimed the right to speak as one of the few signa 
tories of the Treaty of Versailles still in power in any 
country, though as General Smuts confessedly only signed 
that document under protest and immediately repudiated 
his own signature by a public fulmination against the terms 
of the treaty before its ink was dry, his present claim for 
hearing is anything but impressive. To solemnly sign, seal, 
and deliver a peace treaty and forthwith treat it as “a 
scrap of paper” hardly lends force to his denunciation of 
“* treaty-breaking,” which is one of the counts in his voluble 
indictment of France. 


‘GERMANY must be saved at all costs, even at the cost of 
a war with France,” though not General Smuts’s exact 
words, is a fair summary of this ‘“‘ great speech.” This 
is what he means by a “ parting of the ways ” which he tells 
us might lead to a very different Europe from any we now 
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know. It certainly would if we followed the speaker and 
his supporters on the Press and in the Episcopacy. There 
; are no such jingoes as the jingoes of Pacifism. 
A Pacifist General Smuts incautiously admitted one fact 
Jingo indignantly denied for many years by all 
good pro-Germans— ‘“‘ By the printing press, and the 
disappearance of the mark, Germany has. cancelled her 
internal debt.” This, one might have thought, would 
enable Germany to discharge a substantial proportion of 
her obligations to the impoverished Allies who have not 
enjoyed this boon. By no means—“ unless the Reparations 
issue is speedily got out of the way” something much 
worse, though undisclosed, will befall us. What most excites 
General Smuts’s horror is the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
over which he became positively hysterical, subsequently 
trying to make our flesh creep over “‘ French armaments ” 
which would necessitate our “re-arming . . . in sheer self- 
defence.”” Such a policy would be necessary were we so 
imbecile as to take General Smuts’s advice and give our 
“moral support to Germany,” thus convincing every French- 
man that England is a deadly enemy. The South African 
Premier, whom the French not unnaturally regarded as an 
enemy agent at the Paris Peace Conference, added insult 
to injury by expressing his “‘ profound sympathy” with 
France, who will be completely restored to favour whenever 
she does what General Smuts—and incidentally Germany— 
wants, namely, leaves the Ruhr and abolishes her army. 
Such is the Boer view of “‘ peace based on law and justice.” 
As General Smuts is anything but a fool, Englishmen can 
only wonder what was the orator’s objective. Was it merely 
to make himself agreeable to Germany and disagreeable to 
France? How could the latter disarm in the face of Prussian- 
wed Germany which our Pacifists would preserve in all its 
pristine integrity and undiminished power? With Luden- 
dorff at large, presumably in liaison with Lenin, to say 
nothing of Hugo Stinnes and the Hohenzollerns, headed 
by the Crown Prince (who has been tempted to return to 
Germany by General Smuts & Co.), there is a suspicion that 
VOL. LXXXII 32 
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the orator may have had his tongue in his cheek, and wag 
merely talking for the delectation of the political school 
in this country that regards him as a demi-god. 


WE are never surprised at any enthusiasm expressed by 
any Dutchman on behalf of Prussianized Germany, because 
ACh f Holland lies too near her dangerous neighbour 
Bin recan to dare to call her soul her own, and Overseas 

Dutchmen are necessarily constrained to view 
international questions from the same angle of vision -ag 
their Mother-country. We can make great allowances for 
all this as for General Smuts’s racial bias towards Germany, 
and so long as he be regarded and discounted as an advocate 
and admirer of Kultur he can do little harm. He views 
“the menace of German disintegration”’ as a catastrophe 
to civilization, but he goes far beyond any personal opinion 
in the following passage : 

France can, perhaps, afford to regard the prospect of Germany’s dissolution 
with equanimity, though even from her angle that would be a short-sighted 
view, but this country and the small countries which surround Germany 
on the Continent cannot be indifferent to Germany’s fate. To all of them 
the economic and political dissolution of Germany would be a first-class and 
irreparable disaster. For them, too, it would mean immediate economic chaos, 
and it would open up the possibility of future political dangers to which I 
need not here refer. Germany is both economically and politically necessary 
to Central Europe, and her complete breakdown would shake and render 
insecure the whole European situation to an extent far beyond what anybody 
can foresee to-day. It is, therefore, to the interest of this country as well as to 
that of the Central European States in every legitimate way to prevent the 
breakdown of Germany. 

We doubt whether any small countries adjoining Germany 
entertain any such sentiments as those the South African 
statesman imputes to them. The de-Prussianization of 
Germany, which is all that “dissolution,” alias “ self- 
determination”? in that overgrown, over-centralized, mili- 


taristic empire, means, would be hailed with joy from one 


end of Europe to the other as the close of the horrible night- 
mare of Pan-Germanism. If one ever expected consistency 
or constancy in a politician, one might almost have expected 
General Smuts (who was so zealous in dismembering the 
United Kingdom in association with the Irish murder 
gangs), to rejoice at any manifestations of separatism or Sim 
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Fein in Germany. But apparently it is only the British 
Empire and the United Kingdom that he wishes to break 
up. The German Empire, i.e. Prussianized Germany must 
remain intact or General Smuts will know the reason why. 
But why not go a step further and restore German South- 
West Africa to Germany in celebration of the Crown Prince’s 
re-entry to the Fatherland? This would be a delicate 
compliment immensely appreciated in Berlin that would 
make General Smuts even more popular than he is already. 
France would probably raise no objection. Indeed, when 
Mr. Lloyd George was urging more ‘“‘ magnanimous ”’ treat- 
ment of Germany in 1919, M. Clemenceau hinted Que 
Messieurs les assassins commencent ! 


As the Dominion Prime Ministers only receive Downing 


Street ‘‘ dope” on European affairs we cannot be surprised 
: at the position into which they were ulti- 
—— mately manceuvred by Lord Curzon, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and other pro-German 
influences. Any such development would have been 
impossible had any Home Minister possessed any working 
knowledge of Continental developments, any grasp of 
the vast and unsolved Pan-German problem, any insight 
into Prussian psychology, or, indeed, any appreciation 
of major British interests in the old world. It were 
unreasonable to expect overseas statesmen to teach the 
Imperial Government the ABC of its business. But 
there must be serious misgivings concerning the declaration 
which the Conference was persuaded to adopt in order 
that Lord Curzon might have another weapon in his cam- 
paign against M. Poincaré. According to the official sum- 
mary after the futile observation that no settlement of- 
the Reparation problem was “ possible ” without the United 
States, we learn : 


The Conference regarded any policy which would result in breaking up the 
unity of the German State as inconsistent with the Treaty obligations entered 
into both by Germany and the Powers, and as incompatible with the future 
discharge by Germany of her necessary obligations. The strongest representa- 
tions on this subject were accordingly made to the Allied Governments. 
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In other words, the integrity of the German Empire is 
formally pronounced by the Imperial Conference repre. 
senting the Mother-country and all the Dominions to be 4 
vital Imperial interest. This declaration was enforced by 
the British Prime Minister at Plymouth in a passage that 
appeared to veto “‘self-determination ”’ in any shape or form 
for Germany. We seem to be reaching this stage in the 
evolution of an idea, viz. that the British Empire must 
prevent the de-Prussianization of Germany. In _ other 
words we must defend Pan-Germanism against all comers, 
Having reduced our army below pre-war strength, having 
compromised our naval supremacy and scrapped our air 
force, we are to set up as universal policemen and protect 
Germany from the Germans. Lord Palmerston in his 
palmiest days would have shied at such a prospect. We 
enter an emphatic protest against this megalomania which 
it would be impossible to justify before any popular 
audience either here or in the Dominions. The outstanding 
achievement of this policy is the return of the ex-Crown 
Prince to pave the way for the restoration of the Hohen- 
zollerns, which means another war. 


Dominion Governments have special reasons, to which 
their attention was evidently not called by the Ignoramuses 

, of Downing Street, for walking warily in 
wiiente Continental affairs and for abstaining from 
giving that “‘ moral support ”’ which their Dutch colleague 
bespeaks for Deutschland iiber alles. It is a matter which 
we should have preferred not to broach but it is one that 
neither Dominion Statesmen, Dominion newspapers, nor 
the Dominion public can afford to ignore. There is wide- 
spread and not diminishing feeling on the Continent of 
Europe among Allied as among neutral nations, that the 
British Empire, through the fiction of ‘‘ mandates,” secured 
the lion’s share of the territorial plunder under the Treaty 
of Versailles by “ mopping up” most of Germany’s overseas 
empire. The French Government and French nation, 
having the warmest regard and appreciation for the magni- 
ficent support of the Allied cause by the Dominions, and 
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knowing how bent South Africa, Australia, and New Zea- 
land were on eliminating the menace of Pan-Germanism 
from their respective spheres, loyally supported all their 
claims. Had M. Clemenceau sided on such issues with 
President Wilson against the Dominions, as Mr. Lloyd 
George usually sided with President Wilson against French 
interests, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand would 
have had infinitely more difficulty in attaining their 
objectives. Frenchmen have been, not unnaturally, sur- 
prised and disappointed that having obtained security, to 
a large extent, through French diplomatic support against 
the Americans, who had very different views, the British 
Empire, in so far as it is represented by Downing Street, 
appears to take a delight in hampering France and has 
become more solicitous of German unity than of French 
security. Meanwhile, Pan-Germans and pro-Germans are 
exploiting the break-up of the Entente by whispering 
among themselves and to one another “that the time is 
approaching when, through the instrumentality of the 
League of Nations, the question of the former German 
colonies temporarily mandated to British Dominions may 
be raised.” If the Imperial Government took its cue from 
General Smuts in European affairs another emergency 
Imperial Conference would shortly be needed to consider 
a formal demand from the restored Hohenzollerns, endorsed 
by the League of Nations, for a redistribution of the ex- 
German colonies in the interests of ‘“‘ appeasement” and 
to promote the “‘ economic recovery of Germany.” There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in High-brow philosophy. 


THE active and aggressive enemies of Mr. Harvey (American 
Ambassador in London) who have given him no quarter 
; throughout his embassy, have at length 
Ma Harvey 2Chieved their heart’s desire. Whether his 
“‘ resignation ” be spontaneous or constrained 

by pressure from Washington, we have no means of knowing, 
nor do we propose to inquire. The moment it was 
announced many of those who had been most critical of 
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Mr. Harvey—their private comments were hardly printable 
—became correspondingly effusive, and he ultimately left 
our shores amidst a Niagara of slobbering leading articles 
which only made the journals in which they appeared 
ridiculous. As an avowed opponent of the League of 
Nations who had played no small part in securing the 
defeat of the Wilsonian fad by his compatriots, the late 
American Ambassador was necessarily persona ingrata 
among Highbrows, Internationalists, and Mugwumps, who 
were confident of being able to replace him by a nominee of 
their own kidney. In this they have been disappointed, 


At first it was intimated by our usual misinformants in 


New York that the veteran ex-Senator Elihu Root, one 
of the few public men in the United States of outstanding 
political distinction, would succeed Mr. Harvey. As Mr. 
Root was reputed to favour the International World Court 
if not the League of Nations, our Internationalists prepared 
to hail his appointment as a triumph for their cause. Mr, 
Root, who is nearly 80, conceivably never so much as 
entertained the proposition that he should uproot himself, 
and much as we should appreciate the compliment to our 
country of such a choice, we cannot regret its miscarriage, 
because his presence in London would have been exploited 
by such bodies as the Pilgrims Society, the English Speaking 
Union, the Spectator, the Round Table, and the rest of the 
Anglo-Americanizing band, as conclusive evidence that the 
United States was about to play a vastly different rdle in 
the Eastern Hemisphere to any that commends itself to 
the average American. Eventually it was stated that 
Mr. Kellogg, an eminently respectable Middle Western 
plutocratic politician, who had lost his seat in the Senate, 
would follow Mr. Harvey—presumably as a consolation 
prize. This announcement was not received with extrava- 
gant enthusiasm in Washington, where there was even some 
talk of the Senate’s refusing to ratify the appointment. 
We are frankly regretful that the President has not utilized 
the opportunity by selecting one of those forceful and 
representative Americans with whom we have nowadays 
to reckon, e.g. Senator Hiram Johnson of California, from 
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whom the British public might have learnt some of the 
many things of which they are now lamentably ignorant, 
while the Californian firebrand might have benefited by a 
sojourn on this side of the Atlantic. 


Tat another terror has been added to the death of British 
public men is self evident from the appalling outbreak of 

hysteria in the Press and in Parliament 
-. Law evoked by the sad death of Mr. Bonar Law, 

who succumbed to septic pneumonia on 
October 30. Mr. Bonar Law remained to the end of his 
remarkable career a natural, simple, modest, unaffected, 
and most likeable man, who continually marvelled at the 
great position thrust upon him by the dearth of serious 
competition in the Unionist Party, which like other parties 
of late years has produced small men to cope with great 
events. He would have been the first to deprecate and 
resent the extravagant rubbish that has been written and 
spoken about him by professed admirers devoid of all 
sense of proportion. Like many others, he would have 
exclaimed ‘‘ Save me from my friends.” Mr. Bonar Law’s 
most striking intellectual gift, and the one to which he 
mainly owed his success, was a marvellous memory for 
words, which enabled him, without effort, to deliver care- 
fully constructed speeches that he had learnt by heart with 
all the charm of an extemporaneous manner; and ultimately 
by sheer speech-making he became one of the most 
practised debaters in the House of Commons, where the 
general standard of oratory is so deplorable that every 
man is worshipped who acquires any degree of facility. 
In a word, Mr. Bonar Law was an admirable advocate with 
an advocate’s ascendancy over an inarticulate assembly. 
This was the secret of his position at Westminster. The 
outstanding incidents of his career were, in the first place, 
his selection as Unionist Leader in 1911, while the Long 
and Austen Chamberlain factions were fighting over the 
spoils; secondly, his historic letter to Mr. Asquith on 
August 2, 1914, which enabled the Prime Minister of the 
day to threaten Mr. Lloyd George and the Pacifist majority 
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of the Cabinet with a “Coalition” unless they toed the 
Belgian line; thirdly, his abandonment of Mr. Asquith in 
favour of Mr. Lloyd George in December 1916, which sealed 
the fate of the Asquith-Lansdowne Coalition ; fourthly and 
finally, his dramatic and decisive intervention at the Carlton 
Club in October 1922, which alent the Lloyd George-Austen 
Chamberlain Coalition. 


WE realize more than ever, in the light of his subsequent 
collapse, what a sacrifice Mr. Bonar Law was making when 
Self-sacrifice YO! reluctantly, and at the twelfth hou, 
he was persuaded to say the word that rid 
this unhappy country of the Welsh Dictatorship.. It was an 
act of conspicuous moral and physical courage by a man who 
instinctively knew what the responsibilities he was thereby 
incurring meant for himself. As a sensitive, conscientious 
man, Mr. Bonar Law must have gradually realized, 
during his prolonged freedom from office, that as the trusted 
leader of the Unionist Party he had unwittingly contributed 
to rivet on his followers a distasteful yoke that was 
demoralizing and would destroy the Party, and that con- 
sequently it was his duty to effect the emancipation. His 
exceeding modesty and excessive loyalty had undeniably 
combined to make Mr. Bonar Law an undesirable colleague 
of such a Premier as Mr. Lloyd George, who invariably 
takes advantage of weaknesses from which he is immune, 
Their Radical chief enjoyed a blank cheque from his 
Conservative colleagues after the Armistice, as well as 
before—a practice that was continued by Mr. Bonar Law’s 
successor, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in an aggravated form, 
with the result that Coalitionism literally stank in the 
nostrils of all good Conservatives. Thanks mainly to Sir 
George Younger, Mr. Bonar Law at last learnt how matter 
stood in the Party, before the Party was irretrievably 
ruined, and being “honest to the verge of simplicity ”— 
to quote Mr. Lloyd George—he discharged what he regarded 
as a plain duty, regardless of the consequences to himself 
by administering “the knock-out” at the Carlton Club, 
for which his memory will ever be held in respect and 
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regard by all to whom Conservatism is a creed rather than 
acry. Mr. Bonar Law’s deficiency as a Party Leader was 
that like most Responsible Statesmen, he was an indifferent 
judge of men, being always accessible to charlatans and 
careerists who plied him with bad advice on every public 
question. Being entirely disinterested himself, he could 
not and would not see that these blatant adventurers had 
their private and particular axes to grind, and simply 
regarded the Party as a convenience. To be a friend of 
Bonar Law was to be anything but a Bonar Law—now 
we have lost him, and are still saddled with his friends. 


WHEN we last went to Press, at the end of October, there 
was not the faintest suggestion of a suspicion that the 
: country was on the eve of another General 
Unsuspecting Election, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that any such project had crossed the mind of any Minister. 
The Imperial Conference and the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference were in full swing, public attention was riveted on 
the campaign of Education, which inside and outside these 
Conferences, especially the Economic Conference, the 
Dominion Premiers were conducting by force of the formidable 
facts set forth in their speeches. These, it was noted, 
evoked no response from the Bourbons of Wee Free 
Liberalism, showing that the longer some so-called statesmen 
live the less they learn. Mr. Asquith, e.g., has been unable 
to add anything to the stock of ideas with which he left 
Balliol College, Oxford, more than half a century ago, and 
in an expanding Empire and a changing world, he makes 
the identical speeches that he made twenty years ago which 
were then already twenty years out of date. Apart from 
this preliminary skirmish on Imperial Preference between the 
Dominion Premiers and our Little Englanders, the political 
world was preoccupied with the Prime Minister’s impending 
pronouncement at Plymouth, a gathering of exceptional 
interest as the National Unionist Association would, for the 
frst time, meet and greet our new Party Leader, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, who was expected to lay down the con- 
structive programme to which Conservatives would devote 
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themselves in the approaching Autumn Session and for the 
next two or three years. This gathering surpassed al] 
expectation. It was not merely interesting but eventful 
and even epoch-making, though few of the great audience 
that heard the admirable speech (i.e. admirable apart from 
its Franco-German passages which were received in signi- 
ficant silence), had any inkling of what it portended, and 
conceivably the speaker himself was far from the decision 
which subsequently brought the existing Parliament to g0 
summary aclose. It was a characteristically straightforward 
and sincere pronouncement (October 24th), containing the 
gratifying information that at last we had a statesman at the 
head of affairs with enough of the rare quality of common 
sense to prevent his remaining a party to the continued 
sacrifice of the British people to the mouldy shibboleths of 
Cobden and Bright and the cold-blooded Early Victorian 
economics. 


Tue Prime Minister recognized, as does every other Party 
leader, that the problem of Unemployment is the crucial 
p th problem before our country, but he could not 

iynes fight without weapons and of effective weapons 
he was deprived by Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge—the genesis of 
which remains shrouded in mystery—that during the current 
Parliament there should be no fundamental change in 
British fiscal policy. That pledge has always been resented, 
as unauthorized, by the Conservative rank and file, and the 
Plymouth audience were somewhat perturbed at the emphasis 
Mr. Baldwin laid on it. 

That pledge binds me, and in this Parliament there will be no fundamental 
change. I take those words strictly. Iam not the man to play with a pledge, 
but I cannot see myself that any slight extension or adaptation of principles 
hitherto sanctioned in the Legislature is a breach of that pledge; but any time 
I am challenged I am always willing to take a verdict. 

Enthusiasm was more than restored by the speaker's 
ensuing statement. 

I have for myself come to the conclusion that, owing to the conditions that 
exist to-day in the world, having regard to the economic environment, having 
regard to the situation of our country, if we go pottering about as we are we shall 


have grave unemployment with us to the end of time. I have come to the 
conclusion myself that the only way of fighting this subject is by protecting 
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the home market. Having come to that conclusion, I felt the only honest 
and right thing as the leader of a democratic party was to tell them, at the first 
opportunity I had, what I thought and to submit it to their judgment. 


During many weary years the Conservative Party had 
awaited that declaration, but under philosophers, temporizers, 
invertebrates, and wobblers, it had waited in vain, and when 
it got what it wanted this great and representative gathering 
gave vent to long-pent-up feelings in a manner which could 
leave no shadow of doubt as to the popularity of Protection 
in our Party. There were many other noteworthy points 
in this notable speech but the commitment of the Govern- 
ment to a new fiscal policy is the only one that need concern 
us here and now, as it rapidly transformed the political 
situation and will provide the country with a new Parlia- 
ment in the first week of December. 


Tur Prime Minister’s Plymouth declaration of faith made an 
immense impression upon.the political and journalistic 

worlds, where it set every tongue and every 
Tudloey pen wagging. There was never any room 

for doubt as to its reception by the Conserva- 
tive Democracy. Mr. Baldwin was acclaimed as another 
Joseph Chamberlain, peculiar satisfaction being caused by 
the presence at the Exchequer at this juncture of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who possesses not a little of his great father’s 
“snap,” and is making platform speeches worthy of the 
Birmingham Town Hall in the good old days when “ Joe” 
held mighty meetings in the hollow of his hand as he rammed 
home point after point of his inspiring creed of practical 
patriotism. Besides Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Amery, 
Sir Philip Lloyd-Graeme, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, and 
others, who allowed no doubt to linger as to their views, 
were some Cabinet Ministers who passed for being “ Free 
Traders ’>—whatever that term may mean in a world without 
Free Trade—who were confidently expected by Cobdenites 
to resign rather than stomach the “unclean thing.” The 
names of Lord Derby, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Robert Cecil were continually cited 
in this connection by those whose wish was father to their 
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thoughts, but not a single Minister showed any disposition 
to split either the Cabinet or the Party, and so far as we haye 
observed, all have reached the point of recognizing that Free 
Trade was made for man and not man for Free Trade as our 
fiscal Pharisees insist. We would not for a moment suggest 
that all Cabinet Ministers were enthusiasts either for 
Protection or for Dissolution, but at least they recognize, 
as Lord Robert Cecil has shocked the Cobden Club by 
stating : “‘ This is a business proposition and not a theological 
argument.” 


Ir took some little time for the possibility of an early Disgo. 
lution to sink into the public mind—though the uncompro 
mising speeches of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and Mr. Amery should have prepared w 
for it—and even a fortnight after the Plymouth 
pronouncement grave doubt was expressed as to whether 
it was necessary or advisable to have an immediate 
General Election or whether it should be postponed to the 
spring or autumn of next year, and up to the very moment 
of the meeting of Parliament (November 13th) a battle royal 
raged between the partisans of a December and a January 
election. Meanwhile, in a series of impressive speeches 
at Swansea, Manchester, and elsewhere, revealing progressive 
platform capacity, the Prime Minister amplified and accen- 
tuated his views until it became obvious that after many 
years of feebleness and futility the Conservative Party 
was at last under the leadership of a man with a purpose, 
and, moreover, one that appeals to those National, Imperial, 
and Social instincts which form the bed-rock of the Conserva- 
tive faith. We do not propose to stop and pick holes either 


Leadership 
at Last 


in the Prime Minister’s Protectionist proposals or in the]; 


arguments by which they are supported. According to 
one set of critics he has gone too far. According to other 
he has not gone far enough. Should he succeed he will 
knock out Cobdenism, the most selfish, odious, and paralysing 
superstition that has obscured the mind of modern man 
—or mandarin. That is enough for us for the time being. 


‘The immediate duty of the Conservative Party is to ensury 
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the success of the Prime Minister’s appeal to the country. 
Thereafter they must look to it, if we win, that as too fre- 
quently happens on a Conservative victory the fruits are 
not frittered away by Carlton Club Mugwumps, who, though 
utterly useless while the fight is on, invariably emerge to 
celebrate the triumph and to give away whatever has been 
gined. Mr. Stanley Baldwin has no easy row to hoe among 
the conflicting vested interests which become vocal directly 
any positive proposal is made impinging on the cult of 
lissez-faire, laissez-aller, so near and dear to all our commer- 
tial competitors, and to those international influences which 
usually succeed in putting a spoke in the Imperial wheel. 
But he has valuable assets in the personality of his principal 
opponents, who, speaking generally, are discredited and 
distrusted politicians divisible into two categories: (1) 
Men who have failed, (2) men who would fail. Our leader 
makes good every time he speaks, and is visibly adding 
ubits to his political stature, while his adversaries— 
whether ex-Coalitioners, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
are hopelessly compromised by their Preferential and Protec- 
tionist policies when in office, the Wee Frees committed 
tothe Paris Resolutions during their one lucid interval in 
the war, or the so-called Labour Party taking its fiscal 
orders from the enemies of England—occupy fatal tactical 


‘I positions clearly reflected in the tone and temper of their 


il-conditioned utterances. 


A WEEK after the Prime Minister’s historic declaration at 
Plymouth, historic because the first avowal by the head 
of a British Government during the last 
fifty years, that our economic salvation lies 
in Protection—Mr. Stanley Baldwin laid down the precise 
policy of the Government in the Free Trade Hall at Man- 
thester (November 2nd), under the chairmanship of Lord 
Derby, who thought it necessary to observe, “I have been 
and am still a Free Trader,’ but he had never been 
“bigoted on the subject,” and exceptional circumstances 


A Reminder 


‘demanded exceptional treatment, etc. This exordium only 
WY served to emphasize the Prime Minister’s frank indictment 
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of the present régime. He pointed out that it was obvious 
that we were not recovering under Free Trade; “ we shall 
never make other nations lower their tarifis by waiting 
and seeing. The time has come when this country has to 
rely on itself and look to its own interests.” By developing 
our Imperial resources, especially cotton, sugar, and tobacco, 
we could make ourselves independent of extraneous supplies, 
and could look forward to freer trade within the borders 
of the Empire, which should be ultimately regarded as one 
unit and one home. We must fight foreign tariffs, and 
give preferences to the Dominions. The Prime Minister's 
programme was thus summarized : 
To put a tax on manufactured goods with special regard for those imports 
that cause the greatest amount of unemployment among our people, 
To give a substantial preference to our Dominions. 
To put no tax on wheat or meat. 
To have investigated most carefully the best way we can help agriculture 
and maintain the tillage of the nation. 
To examine and co-ordinate and improve existing schemes of insurance 
against those evils that affect the life and health of our people, such as 


old age, ill-health, and unemployment. 
To develop our own estates—our Empire. 


So far we have noticed in Ministerial speeches no reference to 
an incident in the career of the Coalition, to which the atten- 
tion of every audience should be called, as it should effectively 
prevent any attention being paid to rubbish Mr. Lloyd George 
and others are descending to, of the ‘‘ mildewed straw,” 
“tincan,’ and “dead crab” variety. On page 116 
of the White Paper recording the discussion of the 
Imperial Conference of 1917 the Chairman (Mr. Walter 
Long) called attention to “ the resolution which was settled 
this morning at the Imperial War Cabinet,” and asked the 
Premier of New Zealand: ‘“‘ Do you move that, Mr. Massey?” 
Mr. Massey answered “ Yes.” That occurred on April 26, 
1917. This resolution, hot from Mr. Lloyd George’s Wat 
Cabinet, was adopted in the following form: 

The time has arrived when all possible encouragement should be given to 
the development of Imperial resources, and especially to making the Empite 
independent of other countries in respect of food supplies, raw materials, and 
essential industries. With these objects in view this conference expresses itsell 


in favour of: 
(1) The principle that each part of the Empire, having due regard to the 
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interests of our Allies, shall give specially favoured treatment and facilities to 
the produce and manufactures of other parts of the Empire. 

(2) Arrangements by which intending emigrants from the United Kingdom 
may be induced to settle in countries under the British flag. 


Tate House of Commons reassembled on November 13th 
ostensibly to pass a Workman’s Compensation Bill, but 
‘ chiefly to hear its own doom pronounced by 
ding the Prime Minister—after moving tributes 
had been paid to Mr. Bonar Law, whose loss 

was sincerely mourned by members of all Parties. Mr. 
Baldwin was commendably brief, and his evident sincerity 
impressed the House when he explained that having arrived 
at certain conclusions he could not remain where he was 
and “‘ attempt to steer the country through the winter of 
1924-5 unless I were allowed to use an instrument I could 
not use, having regard to the pledge given a year ago by 
Mr. Bonar Law.” He had been urged to “try and avoid 
that pledge as much as possible,” but he was unskilled “in 
finding ways round,” and it was no temptation to hang on 
trying “‘ useless”? means, “‘and it seemed to me that my 
nly course, as an honest man, was to place my views before 
the country and take my chance.” ‘That is the true story 
of this Dissolution, and profoundly as we deplore the foreign 
policy in which the Prime Minister has allowed himself 
to be entangled by International Financiers, Departmental 
Defeatists, and their Catspaws and Creatures on the Press, 
we sincerely hope the electorate will respond to the most 
honest and honourable appeal ever addressed to a Democracy. 
The speaker explained that the reason for dissolving sooner, 
rather than later, was the necessity of getting a mandate for 
the incorporation of the Government proposals in the next 
Budget. But in order to enable the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Bill to pass, the Dissolution of Parliament would be 
postponed until three days later, ic. November 16th, which 


-|would enable the polling to take place on December 6th. 


The Labour Party were allowed to occupy one more day of 
the.moribund Parliament’s time in a debate on Unemploy- 
ment, in which many electioneering speeches were made. 
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views on Protection, though this speech was marred by 
further flings at France, which are deeply resented by many 
of those who are most anxious to support the Government 
in reforming our moth-eaten fiscal system. Mr. Baldwin 
has taken the wise step of appointing a strong Tariff Com. 
mittee, presided over by Lord Milner, to advise the Gover. 
ment on the imposition of the proposed duties on manufac. 
tured goods. Another important item is the proposal to 
assist agriculture by way of subsidy in lieu of tariff. £1 an 
acre will be paid on all arable holdings, including market 
gardens and hops, but such payment is conditional on 
the wages of able-bodied adults employed being not less 
than thirty shillings a week. Those who complain of the 
inadequacy of this policy—which is admittedly not a counsel 
of perfection—should compare it with the sterility of the 
Liberal programme and the “hot air” of the Labour 
manifesto. 


Ir were idle to pretend that the policy of a sudden and 


riski 


wholly unforeseen Dissolution was at the outset popular, J the 


either in Ministerial circles or among the 
Policy of Conservative rank and file. It is common 
Dissolution Knowledge that there was considerable opposi- 

tion in the Cabinet and much murmuring 
and misgiving wherever Conservatives forgathered when 
the crisis opened. It could not have been otherwise. The 
Baldwin coup was a heroic measure, and it is given to few 
men, especially politicians, to be heroes. His Majesty's 
Ministers had only held office for a year—they had scarcely 
got into their stride, but were becoming absorbed in their 
various tasks, and “did not see the fun” of risking their 
political existence some years before there was any positive 
need for doing so, while quite apart from personal con- 
siderations they were genuinely alarmed at the possibility 
of letting in a pseudo-Bolshevist Government to play ducks- 
and-drakes with our finances and, generally, “to raise 
hell.” Why not continue as they were, making the most 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Bill, and such Imperial 
Preference as the circumstances permitted and then, with 
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the aid of the lessons of the Imperial Economic Conference, 
gadually prepare the country for the larger policies which 
had everything to gain from propaganda? Such cogent 
considerations were reinforced by vehement protests from 
mofficial members of Parliament who, in many cases, had 
had a hard fight only a year ago, at which some had gained 
mnexpected victories. They were anticipating at least three 
years’ immunity from the anxiety and expense of a General 
Election, which, roughly speaking, imposes a fine of £1,000 
on most candidates. This attitude was only human. Indeed, 
it would have been unnatural for members of Parliament 
to feel otherwise. But after the first shock was over many 
of those who had been most critical of the Prime Minister’s 
decision to precipitate a Dissolution, became reconciled to 
his action while they could not fail to be impressed by the 
courage and honesty of a statesman who was not only 
incurring tremendous responsibility, that almost any other 
man in his place would have shirked, but was obviously 


tisking more than anyone else whether inside or outside 
the Government. 


Mr. StanLtEy Batpwin has already rendered one signal 
service to the Conservative Party—which should prove 
: lasting—in ridding us of Mr. Lloyd George 
prime! and the Lloyd Georgians, as also by showing 
mealy-mouthed Conservative Mandarins how 

to deal with the Welsh Wizard or the Welsh Charlatan— 
according as you regard him—on the platform. There was 
a period of acute anxiety in Conservative circles while Mr. 
Lloyd George’s decision was in suspense. The attitude of 
some of his followers—for instance, Mr. McCurdy, the mem- 
ber for Northampton—suggested that the ex-Premier was 
wobbling on Cobdenism, and the public was being dis- 
creetly prepared for the return of the tourist a convert to 


-I fiscal common sense. In that case it might have been ex- 


tremely difficult for the Government to reject his overtures, 
and almost before we knew where we were we might have 
found ourselves back under ‘‘ a Coalition ’’ and the electorate 
appealed to on a dazzling Protectionist programme which, 
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like ‘‘ making Germany pay,” would have been discarded 
the moment it had secured its object in getting a majority 
for Mr. Lloyd George. From such calamities the Conser. 
vative Party and the country were saved by his resolve to 
return to his old “allegiance,” the Radical Party, which 
now, thank God, is “reunited.” It should be impossible 
hereafter for any Time-servers in the Carlton Club to thrust 
our Party back under Limehouse auspices. Although 
‘reunited’ and, ex-hypothesi, harmonious and happy, a 
more doleful-looking lot of ‘‘duds” than the long-lost 
brethren it would be difficult to find. Mr. Asquith’s thoughts 
on the prospect of being once more “ cuckooed out ”’ of his 
nest would be worth having. He may publicly shake hands 
with Mr. Lloyd George for the benefit of “the gallery,” 
but the atmosphere of the ‘‘ Leader’s” speeches is sug: 
gestive of a funeral rather than a honeymoon. To vary the 
metaphor, Mr. Asquith will either be beaten by Mr. Baldwin 
on Protection or by Mr. Lloyd George on Intrigue—possibly 
by both. 


REcENT events should have finally dissipated the illusion 
of a Centre Party which was at one time the darling dream 

of the Triumvirate (Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
arty? Winston Churchill, and Lord Birkenhead), 

and their confederates, henchmen, and dupes. 
Having smashed the once mighty Liberal Party, and being 
confident of destroying the Conservative Party, this camarilla 
of Coalitioners, set out to create a new combination that 
would keep them permanently in office, which is as essential 
to their happiness as is ‘‘ Dope” to its victims. Thanks 
to the artless manceuvres of the ingenuous Lord Beaver- 
brook, whose newspapers have steadily promoted this 
conspiracy against the Conservatives, we realize that the 
present allegiance of the “‘ Indispensables”’ may be but 4 
momentary affair, as they still hanker after an opportunity 
of resuming their former association, arrested by the present 
regrettable necessity of speaking from opposite platforms. 
We sincerely regret that Mr. Austen Chamberlain—whom 
Mr. Lloyd George presumably regards as “honest to the 
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verge of simplicity”’—should allow himself to become 
entangled in this intrigue by men infinitely cleverer than 
himself, who only use him to injure the things he once cared 
about. We are not surprised at anything Lords Beaver- 
brook or Birkenhead, Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Winston 
Churchill may do. They are soldiers of fortune who regard 
“getting on” as the be-all and end-all of politicians. 
They are worthily mated, and it is to be devoutly hoped 
that they may remain as faithful to one another as some 
of them have been faithless to those who once trusted 
them. 


We are under no temptation to set up as prophets, so near 
an event that will be decided within a few days of the 
a appearance of these pages. This General 
Election is admittedly “a leap in the dark,” 
and all that loyal Conservatives can do is to hope and 
work for the success of the Leader who has so gallantly 
put his fortunes, and the fortunes of our Party, to the 
touch at a time when the line of least resistance—wor- 
shipped by Front Bench Mandarins—was to remain com- 
placently in office doing nothing in particular, and not 
doing it very well. The last thing any well-wisher of 
Conservatism contemplates just now is to “‘ queer the pitch ” 
for Mr. Stanley Baldwin. This is, however, unmistakably 
the attitude of Lord Beaverbrook—who owes everything 
to the Conservative Party, which unluckily once mistook 
him for a Conservative—and of the Beaverbrook Press 
which in the happy hour of a Conservative triumph at the 
polls would doubtless impudently claim the result as a 
feather in its cap and as fresh evidence of its popularity 
and power. The author of Success (Lord Beaverbrook’s 
thef d’euvre) has, be it noted, pinned himself down to a 
prediction of disaster in the course of an irate letter in 
the Morning Post (November 17th). He wishes to be 
garded as “a firm believer in the full programme of 
Imperial Preference associated with the name of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, which is excluded from the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government,” though we can readily imagine 
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the abuse that would have been heaped on Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin by Beavecbrook journalists had he been “‘so mad 
and bad as to tax wheat and meat.’’ Nevertheless, we are 
assured ‘‘ to the best of my small powers, I (Lord Beaver. 
brook) will help the Conservative Party,” assistance taking 
the form of the assertion that “the Ministry ... is 
courting a defeat in a most unnecessary manner.” Mean. 
while, quidnuncs were excited by a “ week-end” party 
under Lord Beaverbrook’s hospitable roof on the eve of 
the elections, includ‘ng Mr. Asquith’s newly reconciled 
first lieutenant (Mr. Lloyd George), Mr. Austen Chamber. 
lain and Lord Birkenhead. The publishers of Success 
give us this illuminating insight into its genesis in the 
course of an advertisement of that monumental work. 

Here, again, he (the author of Success) rose to the top as quickly as 

in his previous career—unmade one Premier and made another, and was 
given a Peerage for his services. 
This gem inspires the Morning Post (November 19th) to 
certain comments which the reunited Liberal Party might 
be well advised to take to heart before they have sacrificed 
too many fatted calves over their returning Prodigal. 

The Prime Minister whom his publishers boast that Lord Beaverbrook 
‘‘unmade’”’ was, we may conjecture, Mr. Asquith ; and the one whom he ‘‘ made” 
was no doubt Mr. Lloyd George, and the author of Success was certainly 
‘“‘ given a Peerage for his services” the very year that Mr. Asquith fell and 
Mr. Lloyd George succeeded. And now—sinister omen !—almost at the very 
moment that the arch-mutineer is being reconciled to his old Liberal leader, 
whom he had forced to walk the plank in 1916, he is having a week-end party 
with the piratical gentleman who helped him in that business, and with two 
of his Conservative colleagues of the Coalition. May we venture a friendly 
warning to Mr. Asquith? Let him look carefully at any plank on which 


Mr. Lloyd George proposes that he should walk, for what has happened once 
appears to us to be likely to happen again. 


WHEN we contrast the exuberance of Mr. Lloyd George 
throughout his transatlantic tour in which he glorified 
everything American—especially American 
prosperity—w?th the ill-conditioned diatribes 
with which he has favoured this country since his retum, 


Rumour 


the suspicion that the ex-Prime Minister, who is a vivid] N 
impressionist, became a convert to Protection under the 
influence of the abundance that confronted him in the 
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United States is confirmed. Indeed, it was freely stated 
by their friends that Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Birkenhead would jointly celebrate their return to be- 
knighted Cobdenite England, by launching a full-blooded 
Protectionist programme that would sweep the country, 
incidentally destroying the present Government, and 
restoring the ex-Coalitioners to Downing Street as saviours 
of society. That Mr. Lloyd George’s partisans believed that 
something strange was in the wind was clear from cryptic 
paragraphs in admiring journals, as also from the uncon- 
cealable embarrassment among National Liberals produced 
by Mr. Baldwin’s pronouncement at Plymouth, and by the 
hesitation of accredited National Liberal organs to commit 
themselves to Free Trade without express instructions from 
their absent “chief.” If there be any substance in the 
reputed conversion of Mr. Lloyd George to Protection, it 
must have been peculiarly galling to him to come home 
and find that his thunder had been stolen by a Prime 
Minister whom he affected to despise. There was then 
no option for a Welsh Wizard except to throw himself 
into the arms of the Asquithian party, and to Limehouse 
about ‘‘mildewed_ straw,’’ “tin cans’ and “dead 
crabs.” Such a disappointment was enough to sour a 
saint, and Mr. Lloyd George is anything but a saint. It 
would fully explain why the great man remains in such 
avile temper. On the other hand, if there be no foundation 
for this rumour, and he sincerely believes the rubbish he 
is now talking on platforms, it is even stranger that Lord 
Beaverbrook, who tells us that his only quarrel with the 
Government is that it does not go far enough in Protection, 
should be attempting to revive a Centre Party under the 
leadership of a confirmed and case-hardened Cobdenite ! 


Wuen “ First-Class Brains” put their minds to it, none 
excel them in talking first-class nonsense. As between 
the ‘“‘heavy father” Early Victorian eco- 
nomics of Mr. Asquith, the Billingsgate of 
Mr. Lloyd George, or the elaborate clap- 
trap of Mr. Winston Churchill, it would not be easy 
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to award the palm. Neither Sir John Simon nor Mr, 
McKenna—to whom his former colleagues are holding 
out signals of distress, could pack more fallacy into 
a smaller compass than did Mr. Winston Churchill in 
the course of the oration he read in the Free Trade Hal] 
at Manchester (November 16th), while hunting for some 
seat sufficiently “‘ safe’? to return him. For the purpose 
of vituperating France, Great Britain is “‘ ruined ”’ by the 
occupation of the Ruhr, but in the process of vindicating 
Cobdenism, this country is represented in Manchester and 
elsewhere as more prosperous than ever. 


We are still doing a gigantic volume of export trade. It would be foolish 
to speak as if our export trade were threatened with extinction. In value 
I believe it is greater than it was before the war. And if it has been reduced 
in volume, that reduction is to some extent compensated for by the improved 
food values we are getting in exchange. By that I mean that our export 
trade has become actually more profitable in proportion to volume than before 
the war. We are getting really better prices for what we sell. 

Moreover, there are many signs at the moment of a revival of demand 
for British goods in some of our principal markets. The stocks of manufactured 
articles possessed by foreign countries are running very low, and the orders 
have already begun to appear, and the flow cannot be long delayed. You 
know about these things better than I do; it is your daily life. Indeed, I 
am told India is getting into a very good position to become an active purchaser, 
The balance of trade between Great Britain and Germany and between Great 
Britain and France is now far more equal than it was in the days before the 
war. In fact, we actually exported more to France in the first six months of 
this year than she exported to us, in spite of France being a Protectionist 
nation and our being a Free Trade nation . . 

But all these processes will be simultaneously hampered and even cut 
short if our competing power is diminished by an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction and an increase in the cost of living. Not only will Protection make 
the home market more barren, but also it will weaken our power to restore 
our export trade, without which we cannot carry on our world-wide business. 
It is because Britain is a great exporting country and could not live without 
being a great exporting country that any scheme of protecting the home market 
—lying down pusilanimously in the home market behind a rampart of tarifis— 
is bound to fail. 


In other words, Protection would kill our export trade. 
That this statement contains as little truth as other 
Cobdenite propaganda appears from a study of the 
exports of Protectionist Germany and _Protectionist 
United States during the years preceding the Great 
War. 
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(aPITAL levy remains the piéce de resistance in the 
Labour bill of fare, disguised under the camouflage of a 

; War Debt Redemption Levy, and limited, 
petal Levy for electioneering purposes, to fortunes of 
over £5,000. The mere whisper of a suggestion of any such 
proposal is already depreciating our national credit, and 
the return of a Parliamentary majority with a mandate for 
that policy would be more disastrous to this country than 
an ordinary war, while any attempt to execute the mandate 
would precipitate an irretrievable catastrophe. But the 
Labour Party is not the only danger in this connection. 
Nothing would surprise us less than that politicians so 
fluid in conviction and so fixed in their ambitions as Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill should in con- 
ceivable contingencies swallow Capital Levy just as, four 
or five years ago, they were preparing to assimilate 
Nationalization of the coal mines and railways as a pre- 
liminary to further flights of Socialism. In the event of the 
“reunited ’’ Radical Party finding itself, after the elections, 
in a position to obtain office by forming a coalition with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, a “‘ Capital Levy” would not be 
deemed by our Careerists too high a price to pay for “‘ saving 
Free Trade ’’ and “restoring Germany,” Some of the Wee 
Frees might boggle over it, but old associations and old 
habits are strong—the Radical Party is hungry for office— 
and in former times Mr. Asquith was utterly unable to 
offer serious resistance to the two headstrong lieutenants 
who are now resuming control of the Liberal Party. It 
should not be impossible for them to “‘ persuade”? him to 
swallow ‘“‘ Capital Levy’ with the alternative of walking 
the plank, which is now continually before him. When we 
tread National Liberal diatribes against Capital Levy we 
remember that the Coalition dominated by National Liberal 
‘}leaders (Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill) screwed up 

the Death Duties, which are sheer Capital Levy, to 55 per 
*|cent. They can hardly afford to give themselves their 
present virtuous airs. 
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THE fate of the Government and the country is now in 
the hands of the nine million women who exercise the 

franchise. Last year the women of England 
bog 2st played their full part in destroying Coali- 

tionism, whatever may have been the case 
as regards the women of Scotland or the women of Wales, 
who had hardly got into their political stride. Welsh women 
were still swallowing Lloyd Georgism—like Welshmen, 
Scots women were either cottoning to the Coalition or 
upholding strange gods on the Clyde—like Scotsmen, 
How will it be now? Will the 65 per cent. of the women 
of England estimated to have voted Conservative last 
year, repeat and better that performance ? We incline to 
think they will, if the case be properly, i.e. clearly and 
simply presented to them, by exponents of Protection who 
have themselves mastered their subject, and are able to 
make it intelligible and attractive to the million. A fiscal 
speech, whether Protectionist or Free Trade, can be drearier 
and more repulsive than anything on earth, especially to 
popular audiences utterly unable to grasp the sheaves of 
statistics which some orators roll like so many sweet morsels 
under the tongue. But they can readily appreciate the 
elements of the controversy between the two sides, and the 
younger generation are happily not hypnotized, as were their 
fathers twenty years ago, by the glamour of Gladstone’s 
name, or the shades of Cobden and Bright. Nor do they 
regard the issue as a moral or theological problem on which 
decency demands that everyone engaged shall lose his or 
her temper. Britain is in a deplorable plight just now; 


nor is there any daylight on the horizon, and it should} 


not be impossible or even difficult to persuade a sufficiency 
of our people to make a change, and to try an experiment 
which every other nation has found so successful that no 
other country, great or small, so much as possesses at the 
present time any appreciable Free Trade Party. The 
burden of proof surely lies with the upholders of unrestricted 
free imports ? 
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A BRITISH TRIBUTE TO M. POINCARE 


Not many weeks ago one of the ablest of English authorities 
om foreign policy, Sir Valentine Chirol, noted with grave 
anxiety ‘“‘the campaign of abuse and vituperation poured 
out upon M. Poincaré by a section of the British Press, 
now once more frankly pro-German, for which the only 
parallel I can recall is the campaign of the German Press 
against M. Delcassé in 1905 as the French author of 
the Entente.” The German Press campaign against 
M. Delcassé, as is now known from the disclosures in recent 
German memoirs, was meant to lead up to an armed attack 
on France, for which Schlieffen, the German Chief of Staff, 
was preparing in 1905, and which included in its programme 
an advance upon Paris of two million German troops, 
violating the neutrality of Holland and Belgium. But 
when the moment to strike came, William II hung back, 
as his nerves failed him. The British Press campaign 
against M. Poincaré is being prosecuted by newspapers 
which pretend to be pacifist and protest their earnest desire 
for peace and goodwill in Europe. It is certainly an odd 
way of pursuing peace thus to vilify and insult the French 
Prime Minister, who is known to have behind him all that 
seriously counts in France. 

My purpose in this article is to point out that this 
abuse of M. Poincaré by a section of the English Press 
in no way reflects English sentiment. That sentiment 
is much more clearly shown in the newspaper which is 


-to-day under Lord Rothermere’s control the most powerful 


and popular of English journals, namely the Daily Mail. 
Englishmen who fought in the war and understand the 
situation regard M. Poincaré as a man to whom England 
is under the greatest obligations. In standing with such 
resolution and patience for French interests, he is also 
standing for British interests, which in this matter of 
Reparations and the treatment of unrepentant, fraudulent 
Germany, are closely bound up with the success of France. 
It is a bitter thought for us that official England has done 
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so much to render M. Poincaré’s work difficult, instead of 
co-operating loyally with him. The real trouble is that 
in this country there are two distinct influences at work 
in opposition to France. The first is the diplomacy of 
Lord Curzon, who has always been a person centred in 
himself and unable to escape from personal prejudices 
and animosities. As the Entente was not his work, he 
has never really accepted it nor has he understood its 
immense value. When Mr. Baldwin met M. Poincaré in 
Paris in September, there was hope of better days, but 
almost at once Lord Curzon intervened once more, and, 
if the truth be told, Mr. Baldwin from modesty or from 
some other cause, has not been able to hold up his own 
end against a politician who has notoriously never forgiven 
him for being preferred by the choice of the Conservative 
Party for the office of Prime Minister. Hence all the good 
which Mr. Baldwin’s visit to Paris and his communiqué 
on his return to London had done, was removed by Lord 
Curzon’s speech at the Imperial Conference. If only Mr. 
Baldwin had realized that his Foreign Secretary is eaten 
up with conceit and regards the Conservative Party as 
his own private appanage, the outlook would be more 
cheerful. 

The second influence which is working against France 
is that of our British ‘“ highbrows,” These people are 
already responsible for a series of unparalleled disasters 
to the Empire. Their feebleness encouraged Germany to 
commit the great crime of 1914 and begin the war. They 
are the real confrivers of the abject surrender to the Sinn 
Fein murder gang, and of the present anarchy in India 
and Egypt. Theorists, whose heads are so much in the 
clouds that they have no contact with mundane realities, 
they have fallen a ready prey to German propaganda, where 
they have not German connections and business relations 
themselves. Sentimentalists and doctrinaires, some of them 
notorious pacifists and defeatists in the war, they have 
the dislike which such rabbits always entertain for resolute, 
vigorous, masculine personalities. It is curiously significant 
that their antipathy to Signor Mussolini is only surpassed 
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by their antagonism to M. Poincaré. For these are two 
statesmen who do not live on words and phrases. Yet 
at the same time I must point out that the pretext of 
high moral purpose behind which these ideologues (to use 
Napoleon’s famous phrase) veil their malevolence is the 
purest bunkum. They show their indifference to public 
morality by pressing us to come to terms with the Bolshevik 
murderers and torturers in Russia; and it is remarkable 
that they have been able to carry Lord Curzon with them 
in this policy. Our Foreign Secretary, after emitting an 
enormous number of words denouncing the Bolshevik 
campaign against the British Empire—now in full swing 
in Ireland, Egypt, and India—humbly accepted the presence 
in this country as Russian Trade Commissioner of a man 
whose hatred of England has been repeatedly and publicly 
expressed. He is about to recognize the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment definitely at the opening of the New Year. I do not 
prophesy in this without knowing. 

What has specially impressed the British public, apart 
from the doctrinaires, and the lunatics of the Labour party, 
is that in the face of these unjust and provocative attacks, 
M. Poincaré has kept his temper. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in that astounding American tour which was in considerable 
part devoted to the vilification of France, actually ventured 
to sneer at M. Poincaré’s courage because in the terrible 
early days of September 1914, when the German armies were 
advancing on Paris, he withdrew to Bordeaux. It is well 
known that this withdrawal was carried out much against 
M. Poincaré’s own wishes, and on express instructions sent 
by Marshal Joffre. ‘I consider it necessary,” that soldier 
said in a dispatch of September 1, 1914, “‘ that the Govern- 
ment should withdraw (from Paris) to-night or to-morrow, 
and I have asked that Paris should be included in the zone 
of operations.” The extensive retreat which Joffre then 
purposed rendered it probable that Paris would be cut off 
and even invested; and experience in 1870 had shown 
the danger of placing the Government of France in a 
besieged capital. A second of Mr. Lloyd George’s gibes 
was directed against M. Poincaré for making public speeches 
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on Sunday. This was an innuendo worthy of a Chadband, 
Is Mr. Lloyd George totally ignorant of foreign custom ? 

M. Poincaré has never troubled himself about such 
foolish slanders. In all his speeches he has never said a 
single word which any self-respecting Englishman could 
resent. He has been denounced as a “new Napoleon,” a 
“* militarist,”” a man “‘who tramples on a fallen enemy,” a 
‘French Bismarck,” a secret “foe of England.” He has been 
the target of venomous caricatures and cartoons in British 
newspapers which are apparently bent on making mischief, 
But he goes quietly on his way, never failing to hold out 
a friendly hand to this country, without turning back 
or flinching. If he were the kind of arrogant, violent, 
brutal man that our British pro-Germans and sentimentalists 
pretend he is, with the most efficient army in Europe at his 
back and an air force which is about six times or seven 
times the strength of the British, he would have shown 
his teeth long since. 

Two pretexts have been alleged in support of the official 
British policy of opposition to France. The first is that 
M. Poincaré by occupying the Ruhr has thrown Germany 
into such economic disorder that England will be able to 
recover nothing in the form of Reparations. The second is 
that by this policy he has prevented the recovery of Germany, 
and thus caused unemployment in this country. Behind 
both these pretexts is the assumption that by no possibility 
can Germany now or in any future, however remote, pay 
the sum of £6,600,000,000 at which the Reparation charges 
were fixed in 1921. The first allegation, that the Ruhr 
occupation has prevented German payments to ourselves, 
might impress those who did not remember that no British 
Government has so far lifted a finger to “‘ make Germany 
pay”; but that each successive British Government on 
the contrary seems bent only on devising schemes for letting 
Germany off and placing the real burden of the war on 
the British and French taxpayer. It is assumed by our 
official world that England can hand over the monstrous 
amount of £1,000,000,000 to the United States, incurred 
during the war in financing the Allies for the common cause, 
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thereby saving the lives of tens of thousands of American 
soldiers. She is to do this though she is saddled with a 
total burden of debt amounting to about £8,000,000,000. 
Yet Germany, who, according to the Hconomisi’s Berlin 
Correspondent, has reduced her whole funded war debt 
to the sum of one dollar (4s. 6d.), who has resources incom- 
parably greater than England and a population more than 
50 per cent. larger, is to be relieved of the obligations imposed 
upon her by treaty and accepted by her Government and 
people, and is to be allowed to defraud her creditors and 
victims ! 

Let me point out in passing that our ablest financial 
critic, Mr. Hartley Withers, who is himself a strong Liberal, 
has never accepted the official British view of German 
penury, or the impossibility of the Allied Reparation con- 
ditions of 1921. They were, as he said, “not nearly as 
impossible as is commonly supposed.”” The German counter- 
proposals he dismissed as ‘“‘ quite absurdly inadequate.” 
He added: 

It is small wonder that Germany’s creditors should receive German 
protests concerning her inability to pay war damages with scornful scepticism 
when they see that the great German transport system, which ought to be 
an important contributor to the German revenue, has been turned into the 


cheapest form of amusement for the people which has so far successfully 
evaded the payment of its debts. 


A German when he wrote could—and can still I believe— 
travel sixty miles first class for 1s. 8d., whereas an Englishman 
has to pay 12s. 11d. for the same distance. Or again an 
Englishman, as the reward for winning the war, has the 
proud privilege of paying as many pounds in taxation as 
a German pays shillings, though in the peace treaty there 
is a special provision that the German scheme of taxation 
must be “fully as heavy proportionately as that of any 
of the Powers represented on the [Reparation] Com- 
mission.” When did the British Government make any 
effort through Lord D’Abernon and its representative on 
the Commission to end that monstrous state of affairs 
against which M. Poincaré has so justly protested ? 

- But the best answer to M. Poincaré’s assailants and the 
best proof of the services which he has rendered to this 
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country is to examine what the result would have been if 
he had accepted the advice given to him by our Govern. 
ments and the little gang of British “ highbrows.” His 
first act would then have been to evacuate the Rhine 
territory and withdraw behind the frontier of France, 
Necessarily the French troops would be withdrawn from 
the Ruhr. Second, he would have consented to a reduction 
of the total German Reparation payment to a sum of 
£1,500,000,000 or £2,000,000,000. He would have accepted, 
that is to say, a promise of future payment of one third or 
one fourth the amount to which Germany agreed in 1921, 
He would have had no means of enforcing that payment, 
When a private individual defrauds his creditors, these 
creditors put that individual into prison or place bailiffs 
‘in charge of his property, or do both. But under this 
precious British plan the bailiffs (who are represented by 
the Allied forces on the Rhine and in the Ruhr Valley) are 
to be withdrawn; and the Allies are to trust to the good 
faith of the nation which is conspicuous for its total dis- 
regard of treaties and pledges. More than this, they are 
asked to take these measures in order that Germany may 
once more become a rich and powerful state. 

The first result of such a mad policy would be a renewal 
of German military predominance in Europe. I have 
for the last five years read almost every serious work 
published in Germany that deals with the war; and I have 
yet to find any which recognizes Germany’s enormous 
guilt in causing that supreme disaster. Most German 
authorities throw the blame on M. Poincaré or the Czar; 
some of them actually indict England and the feeble irresolu- 
tion of Mr. Asquith. Even the Socialist Kautsky does not 
admit that a powerful element in Germany, the militarists, 
deliberately set out to make the war. With almost complete 
unanimity German writers deny that the German armies 
were defeated, and ascribe their collapse to internal 
revolution, which again is placed at the doors of the 
Northcliffe propaganda. One and all they use language 
which can have no meaning if they are not determined on 
taking their revenge, the moment they get their chance, 
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and repudiating Reparations. Nor is this idle talk. 
Germany has never been genuinely disarmed. The Allied 
Control officers have been impeded in every possible way 
and though they have striven manfully to do their difficult 
work, it is necessary to say that they have been very poorly 
supported by the British Government. Six millions of rifles, 
thousands of machine guns, and something like ten thousand 
feld guns and heavy guns with munitions of all kinds are 
believed to be secreted up and down the country. The 
existence of fifteen factories turning out machine guns, 
and three factories making 4- and 5-inch guns and howitzers 
in Bavaria has been ascertained. The German aircraft 
factories are in existence, efficiently equipped, and able, by 
mass production of all-metal machines, to complete aero- 
planes rapidly by the thousand, when the order is given 
to get to work. The German chemical and dye factories, 
most of which are situated in the Rhine area, if that zone 
were evacuated, would be free to produce poison gases 
of the deadliest kind by the thousand tons. And at sea, 
though the German Navy has been forbidden to possess 
submarines, there is reason to believe that experiments 
with a submarine aeroplane carrier have been in progress. 
The head of the present German Government, Dr. Stresemann, 
was notoriously one of the bitterest enemies of this country 
and of France, and was one of the men responsible for the 
deliberate wrecking of the devastated area. He is known 
to be a devout adherent of the Hohenzollerns, and he 
remains in close touch with the militarist party, which 
has gained steadily in strength since the war, which alone 
is armed, and which might at any moment overthrow the 
tottering republic that was set up to deceive the Allies. 
The strongest guarantee against a fresh war provoked 
by Germany is the fact that this war at the outset would 
be fought out on German territory—in the rich industrial 
area of the Rhine. The Ruhr Valley is the key to peace: 
vithout complete possession of it the Germans could not 
munition the armies which are already secretly organized. 
If the French could be wheedled into withdrawing in return 
lor more paper promises, that guarantee would vanish into 
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smoke. We should have a fresh era of armaments op Iyom 
the most gigantic scale, ending in a renewal of the bloody 
business of 1914, All the countries bordering on Germany 
would be in peril from her and would be compelled to 
incur immense expenditure in order to protect themselves, 
The effect upon French and Belgian exchange may be 
imagined, for these states would be forced into large emissions 
of paper money; and we should find that in the proces 
of “ putting Germany on her feet,” we had put France and 
Belgium, our Allies, on their backs, and brought them 
to the very verge of collapse. The position of France would 
be one of tragic danger. With her population of 40 millions, 
face to face with 60 millions of Germany, she would be}; 
in even greater jeopardy, as Sir Theodore Morison has}; 
reminded the world, than in 1914. Is it a British interest 
that she should be exposed to such peril? The difficulty 
of France would be increased by the fact that, so far as 
any Russian Army now exists—on paper it is the largest 
in Europe—this army is at Germany’s service and would 
be employed, not in aiding France, but in attacking her 
allies, Poland and Rumania. Already a new Mittel-Hurom 
is forming to place its services at Germany’s disposal. 
No one believes that Austria, with its German population 
of 64 millions, will long resist the attraction of the German 
Empire, while Hungary and Bulgaria have shown such 
strong German proclivities that they must be counted on 
Germany’s side in any future struggle. Sandwiched between 
Germany on the one side and Austria and Hungary on 
the other Czecho-Slovakia seems marked out for an early 
doom. In fact, while our Foreign Secretary has_ been 
lecturing M. Poincaré for not treating Germany as a nation 
which is ‘‘down and out,” the German block has been 
reappearing. The British remedy for this state of affair 
is to relax every form of control and to remove evely 
check on German aggressiveness. Was there ever a mor 
indefensible policy ? | 
From the commercial standpoint if M. Poincaré complied 
with the adjurations of Lord Curzon and our sentimental 
newspapers, and “put Germany on her feet” by retiring 
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fom the Rhine and agreeing to reduce the Reparation 
charges, he would ruin this country. It is sheer nonsense 
to tell us that the French occupation of the Ruhr has injured 
British industry. Our exports to Germany during the first 
half of the present year (which coincides with the period 
of that occupation) were valued at £20,800,000 by the 
Board of Trade figures, against £14,200,000 for the corre- 
ponding six months of 1922, during which the Ruhr was 
fee. But for the occupation of the Ruhr, Germany would 
tot have been obliged to import British coal and iron, and 
her competition in our market and in neutral markets with 
British goods would have been even more formidable than 
it actually was. Despite the Ruhr, she was able to send us 
imports valued at £16,900,000 for the first six months of 
1923, as against £12,000,000 for the first six months of 
1922; and a very large part of these imports represented 
manufactured articles which meant short time or closing 
down for British works, and unemployment for British 
workers. So far as France and M. Poincaré hampered the 
vast industrial expansion which the German magnates 
had planned, so far did they help British trade. It is 
not M. Poincaré’s fault that, owing to the seven hours’ 
day and the low production of the British miner, the price 
of British coal remains so high as to penalize every depart- 
ment of British manufacture and in particular to hit the 
iron and steel trades. Nor is it his fault that by Communist 
organization a system of strikes has been arranged in 
this country, so that always some key industry shall be 
held up. 

The moment the French had marched out and the Repara- 
tion charges had been reduced to the ridiculous figure 
at which our British “ highbrows”’ aim, we should see a 
volte-face in Germany. The real competition with this 
country would begin in the most terrible form. The Re- 
paration payments, needless to say, would not be made; 
and only extreme simpletons can suppose that Germany, 
once ‘‘ put on her feet’ would even try to make them. We 
should gain not one halfpenny in cash. German exchange 
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the German Government was honest; but the warni 
which even Mr. Lloyd George gave in the House of Commons 
on July 16th would then be fulfilled : 


The moment peace is restored in Europe, and the exchanges are stabilized 

. such advantages as we have from the difficulties that our competitors 
have experienced in making business because of the fluctuations of the 
exchange, will have vanished. . . . You will then be face to face with the 
real rivalry and the competition. 


Mr. Gould, who sits for Central Cardiff in the House of 
Commons and speaks with special authority on the shipping 
and steel industries, on July 26th predicted that, when the 
Ruhr trouble was settled, and the huge German plants 
which have been erected with the money that should have 
been paid in Reparations to the Allies begin to operate at 
full power, “‘we should immediately have to close down 
the bulk of our blast furnaces.” ‘‘So long as Germans 
escape the burden of heavy taxation,” reports the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Brazil, “ British competition 
in foreign trade will be impossible.” Mr. Mure Ritchie, 
another leading expert in the British steel industry, has 
commented on the extraordinary conduct of successive 
British Governments in trying to shield fraudulent Germany 
from payment, and has plainly declared that British 
industry cannot survive: 


If we are to stagger along, generation after generation, paying interest on 
and redeeming a debt of £8,000,(00,0.0, while Germany, who by the fraudulent 
depreciation of her currency has practically extinguished her internal national 
debt, escapes payment of Reparations, and free of serious taxation, is allowed 
to compete with us in the markets of the world. 


By endeavouring to make Germany pay what she has 
solemnly promised to pay, and thereby compelling her 
Government to tax her industries on the same merciless 
scale that British industries are taxed by the British Govern- 
ment, M. Poincaré is promoting British interests. To-day 
German industries, paying no taxes and no debenture 
interest, are in a position to wipe out our unprotected 
manufactures and to conquer the trade of the world. Sir 
Herbert Hambling, a banking authority, was right when 
he said on November 7th, that “although we are losing much 
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trade because of the European position—a position largely 
outside our control—-we are losing more as a result of our 
high production costs—a position within our control.” 

If the British Government throughout the Ruhr and 
Reparation business had sincerely supported France and 
Belgium, the present situation could not have arisen. In 
all probability, Germany would have abandoned the game 
of resistance ; she would have made her millionaires and 
magnates surrender the immense sums which they have 
placed abroad; and the British taxpayer would have 
received sensible relief. The interest on the debt to the 
United States could have been met by Germany, and France 
would have been able to make some payment on account 
of her debt to ourselves, which M. Poincaré has all along 
been perfectly ready to discharge, provided France can 
recover what is due to her from the Germans. But he 
is not ready to pay—nor can any fair-minded Englishman 
blame him for this—France’s debts to the Allies, if Germany 
is to be let off her debt to France. 

Supposing, however, Germany had maintained her 
resistance, then in such circumstances Allied pressure upon 
her could have been increased until she gave way. The 
funds which Germans have deposited in this country could 
have been seized; a stop could have been put to the im- 
pudent expenditure on propaganda against France and 
the Allies on which the German Government has embarked 
while it is pretending that it has no money for Reparations. 
Such measures could have been taken as were threatened 
by the Germans themselves in 1871-3 against France, if 
the French instalments of the war indemnity were not 
forthcoming, though, as is well. known, France paid up 
the amount required of her in advance of the date fixed. 
And if Germany, as the result of her refusal to keep the 
treaty, had “collapsed,” she might have been allowed 
to “‘collapse.”” In that case, though no one would have 
received Reparation payments, Europe would have been 
rid for a generation of a terrible menace to its peace. The 
wool and cotton and copper which Germany now buys 
on so large a scale (forcing up the price for Britain in the 
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world market) would have gone to England or France, 
Germany would have suffered the just penalty for the 
cruelty of her armies and their abominable outrages on 
innocent human beings, which find their closest parallel 
in the deeds of Sennacherib’s ferocious and bloodthirsty 
Assyrians. As it is, she has so far suffered no penalty 
at all; for the misery of her fixed-income class is entirely 
due to the dishonest finance of her Government and the 
millionaires who dominate it. 

M. Poincaré has been furiously denounced for seeking 
the security of France and aiming at the “ break-up” of 
Germany. But in seeking security he is pursuing exactly 
the policy which Pitt pursued; and he might repeat in 
Pitt’s words: “‘ I have as much reason as any man. . . can 
have for wishing to see peace return, when it is accompanied 
by security. But when I say I do not wish to see ‘ a nominal 
and delusive peace’ it is because I value peace.” If the 
Treaty of Versailles had been honestly carried out, security 
would have been attained. Germany would not have had 
the money to maintain her present large secret armaments, 
her propaganda, and her huge subventions to her transport 
system and labour which are of such importance in enabling 
her goods to undersell British goods. Her people would 
have been taxed on at least the same scale as the British, 
which would have meant that they would have had to 
find £16 per man, woman, and child. If there had been a 
** break-up ” of the German Empire owing to the secession 
of the Rhine provinces, that would have been a benefit 
rather than a danger to this country. No one stops to point 
out that it was thought right two years ago to break up 
the United Kingdom by setting up an independent state 
in Southern Ireland. M. Poincaré has not publicly favoured 
the separatist movement in Germany, though he would 
hardly be human if he did not sympathize with it. He has, 
with excellent common sense pointed out that the Allies 
never undertook to protect the German Constitution against 
Germans, and never guaranteed the unity of the German 
Empire. On the contrary, the Allies asserted the right 
of self-determination—whatever that means—and this right, 
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which was applied against British interests in Ireland, 
India, and Egypt, presumably applies in Germany, where 
its assertion would help us and would certainly not hurt us. 
The Rhine provinces, as I have more than once pointed out, 
were under French rule for a term of years down to the close 
of 1813, and were quite contented with that rule. ‘“‘ Ten 
years more,” said General Miiffling of the Prussian Staff, 
recording his observations in those provinces in 1814, 
“and the German character would have perished for ever.” 
Even to-day they have not been thoroughly Prussianized, 
and are not entirely eager to be made the pawns in the 
game which the Berlin politicians are playing against the 
Allies. As for Saxony and her Communists, why should 
a British Government concern itself with them, seeing that 
General Smuts in 1919 was quite ready to extend his good 
wishes to that hideous scoundrel, Bela Kun, and his brutal 
torturer, Samuely, who were then subjecting Hungary 
to a reign of terror ? 

Lastly, let me point out that M. Poincaré is in no way 
unreasonable in resisting a committee of international 
busybodies (so-called experts) who are to investigate 
Germany’s power of payment. As M. Poincaré has said, 
Germany’s power of payment at the moment is nil, because 
the Government and the industrialists between them have 
deliberately wrecked German finances and smuggled the 
German cash assets abroad. But Germany’s power of 
production is immense and her fixed plant and natural 
assets are almost unrivalled in the world. Lord Curzon’s 
intention obviously is to get together a collection of people 
who shall say that “‘ Germany can’t pay,” and that France 
must enormously cut down her claim. On that committee 
of experts France would be in a minority, with suitable 
manipulation. We should, no doubt, have the Keyneses, 
Niemeyers, and such folk turned loose once more as the 
British experts. Germany would produce her rigged 
statistics, which an expert committee a year ago declared 
untrustworthy and undeserving of credence, and which 
a mass of subsequent evidence has completely discredited. 
The United States, which wants to sell goods to Germany and 
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does not care twopence whether Germany pays the Allies’ 
Reparations so long as it exacts its debts from the Allies, 
would vote for letting Germany off and letting England 
in. And at the end of it all, this country would not be 
the fraction of a shilling the better off, and it would have 
made itself odious to its Allies. 

“The signing of the Armistice,” Lord Birkenhead has 
said, ‘‘immediately released all the sentimentalists.” Let 
us beware of our sentimentalists, who have brought s0 
much harm on this country, and remember that M. Poincaré 
is great because he does not forget realities in his pursuit 
of the ideal. Only the miserable niggler would deny that 
he lacks grandeur of character who steered France through 
the war, and, as Prime Minister, before and after it did 
so much to restore her strength and courage. Except 
M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch, there is no living man 
to whom she owes so much. Let me add that throughout 
his long political career, he has always been loyal and just 
to this country. If, perhaps, he has been at moments 
bewildered at the unpractical character of British states- 
manship, he is not alone in his bewilderment. That feeling 
is shared by tens of thousands in this country who bitterly 
resent the prejudiced attacks upon him and regard him 
as the faithful and friendly leader of a nation which in 
the comradeship of arms for four years earned their admira- 
tion and affection. 

To those who are so foolish as to repeat the clichés 
prepared for them by the German propaganda, and to tell 
us that M. Poincaré’s policy means war, I reply that on 
the contrary this policy of his is the only guarantee of peace. 
He would keep the savage tiger, which Germany is, safely 
encaged. They would turn it loose and trust to softening 
its heart by ‘“‘ moral gestures”? and edicts of the League of 
Nations. But is this country going to follow these German 
dupes to-day when it remembers how deplorably wrong 
they were before 1914—how incessantly they declared that 
Germany was pacific to the core, amiable, friendly, and 
that we could trust her implicitly ? There is an old Latin 
maxim which applies—Non bis in idem. 
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THE modern politician, like the ancient poet, loves the 
habitual epithet. Thus, for example, Mr. Asquith and his 
fellow-Liberals never describe themselves merely as Free 
Traders but always as “unrepentant Free Traders.” It 
is a curious epithet, this “‘ unrepentant.” What meaning 
exactly is it intended to convey ? We know an unrepentant 
sinner when we see him, but an unrepentant Free Trader 
strikes us as something new. In the old fight over Tariff 
Reform the adjective had not emerged—Mr. Asquith used 
to call himself in those days a “ convinced Free Trader.” 
Why has the description been changed ? 

Mr. Asquith calls himself an unrepentant Free Trader 
because, as a matter of fact, he did repent of his Free 
Trade. Therefore the description is hardly accurate ; in the 
language of Revivalism he would be described more truth- 
fully as a backslider. Before the war he was a Free Trader, 
careless and unconscious of sin; then came the war and with 
it that terrible spiritual experience known to evangelists 
as conversion. Was it sincere or was it hypocritical? The 
answer to that question is buried deep in Mr. Asquith’s 
conscience ; but that the conversion actually took place 
there is no reasonable doubt. We can even give the date 
at which the burden of Free Trade sin rolled from off his 
back ; we can even give the words in which he testified 
before the assembled congregation. It was on August 2, 
1916; Mr. Asquith, like many another repentant sinner 
was publicly announcing his good resolutions—the Paris 
Resolutions. Nobody could deny, no, not the unrepentant 
sinner himself, that these Resolutions were thoroughly 
Protectionist in character; they were, in fact, the quint- 
essence of Protection. The Allies pledged themselves 
“to defend their commerce, their industry, their agriculture, 
and their navigation against economic aggression resulting 
from dumping or any other mode of unfair competition.” 
These were to take “the necessary steps without delay 
to render themselves independent of the enemy countries 
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in so far as regards the raw materials and manufactured 
articles essential to the normal development of their economic 
activities,” and they claimed the liberty to have recourse 
to “customs duties or prohibitions of a temporary or 
permanent character.” In the course of his public confes. 
sion Mr. Asquith, in the language of revivalism, said that 
the war had opened his eyes: 

The war has opened our eyes to the full meaning and the manifold 
implications of the German system of economic penetration, and commercial 


and financial control of vitally important industries, and to the use to which 
vantage ground gained by this system can be put in war. 


He refused to believe that Germany would change her 
“ spirit and policy ” after the war, and there he was right ; 
and he pointed out—and there he was right again—that 
she would start with ‘‘ certain very obvious and very con- 
siderable advantages.” ‘‘ Do not let us be blind to this,” 
he kept on repeating, and he proceeded to give the House 
the familiar list—‘“‘ dyes, spelter, magnetos, and optical 
glasses,” and other “essential ingredients’ which had 
become “absolutely controlled by the enemy.” Little 
wonder if he ended such a speech with a sigh for “ true, 
well-grounded, and lasting independence,” and the con- 
fession that : 

All of us have been too dependent on the chances and risks which we did 
not adequately foresee and against which we certainly did not satisfactorily 
provide. 

Mr. Asquith was not the only “unrepentant Free 
Trader”? who repented on that great occasion. Mr. 
Churchill was another : 


There are certainly, he said, some features of our economic system, 48 
it existed before the war, which will never be retrieved after the war. For 
instance, I cannot conceive that any opinions on fiscal and economic contro- 
versies would ever stand in the way of our making ourselves self-contained in 
all that regards preparation for war and the production of war material. 


Mr. Lloyd George also calls himself an unrepentant Free 
Trader although he placed on the Statute Book that fine 
flower of Protection, the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
Note the naive little hypocrisy lurking in the name—in 
the use of the word safeguarding instead of the word Pro- 
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tection. With such figments, with such fig-leaves, these 
unrepentant Free Traders cover their shame. 

And Sir Alfred Mond, that pure Celtic spirit, that Free 
Trade virgin unspotted of the world, he, also supported 
this Protectionist measure and challenged the House to say 
how otherwise they could secure the home market against 
an industrial invasion. 

When we turn to the Labour Party we find that that 
“pure politician,” Mr. Philip Snowden, refused to stand in 
the house of the Protectionist Rimmon ; but when we turn 
to the ‘Trade Union Congress of the year 1916, we see an 
overwhelming majority led by the unrepentant Mr. Jack 
Jones defeating the Free Trade resolution and carrying 
a Protectionist amendment. I am not at all sure that 
those working men who voted for that amendment are 
now unrepentant Free Traders, even although their bour- 
geois leaders, the “‘ pure politicians,” have sunk back into 
the slough of Cobdenism. 

And now let us set ourselves to discover what light 
from heaven, what blinding revelation, struck those Free 
Traders down in their tracks and forced them to testify, 
like Paul, to the truth of that faith against which they had 
formerly breathed out threatenings and slaughter. What 
voice was it which said: “‘ It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks’ ? We cannot say that it was the voice of the 
Conservative Party, for that party, safely ensnared by the 
party truce, was supporting, with an almost sheep-like 
docility, a Free Trade Government. No, it was the hard 
teaching of necessity, the accumulated retribution of three 
generations of laissez-faire loosened by the war like an 
avalanche to fall thundering upon the heads of thcse poii- 
ticians and bring them to a sudden and overwhelming 
sense of their sin. 

There is a common fallacy that the prosperity of this 
country is founded upon Free Trade. The reverse is the 
truth. The prosperity of this country is founded on 
Protection. Our industries were built up upon the mer- 
cantilist system which did not come completely to an end 
until after the middle of the nineteenth century. The Navi- 
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gation Laws were abolished in 1826 as a bribe to Prussia 
to remain Free Trade; the Corn Laws were abolished in 
1846 as a bribe to Prussia to refrain from an industrial 
policy, and before these latter were abolished Friedrich 
List, the great German economist, penned his immortal 
passage in praise of the industrial greatness and power 
and the commercial supremacy of England, of whom 
Germany was at that time, as he says, the tributary and 
almost the serf. ‘‘ In vain,’”’ wrote List, ‘‘ did the Germans 
humble themselves to the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the Britons. The latter treated them 
worse than a subject people... to fill up the measure 
of their contempt the doctrine was taught from a hundred 
professorial chairs, that nations could only attain to 
wealth and power by means of universal Free Trade.” 
Then he proceeded to praise our power of organization, 
the mutual support of Government and industries, the 
intelligence and vigour of our commercial policy, the thrift 
and skill of our workmen, the productive power of our 
agriculture. England produced, he said, more iron and 
steel than all the nations on earth; in cloth, linen, silk, 
leather, she was supreme. She was “a world metropolis 
which supplies all nations with manufactured goods... 
a treasure house of all great capital ; a banking establish- 
ment for all nations ; she controlled the money of the whole 
world, and by loans and the receipt of interest made all the 
peoples of the earth her tributaries. She was first in great 
inventions, in industrial processes, and the means of trans- 
port; she was everywhere and in all things supreme.” 
Such, then, in the opinion of an unfriendly witness, 
was the position of England when still a Protectionist 
country. And I might cite other evidence. One William 
Jacob was sent to Prussia in 1819 and 1826 to report for 
the British Government, and he described a country sunk in 
apathy and poverty—‘“the surplus productions not one 
twentieth of ours,” whose miserable peasantry had not 
even iron ploughs but broke the clods with wooden 
mallets, and whose industries could hardly be sa‘d to 
exist. But then mark the change in relative positions. 
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Prussia linked up with the other States of Germany in the 
Zollverein, abandoned her Free Trade system and took 
to Protection. England abandoned Protection and took 
to Free Trade. At the beginning of these changes Germany 
was an impoverished agricultural country, content to take 
her iron and steel, her cloth and hardware from England, 
and to live upon the doubtful surplus of her corn produc- 
tion. At the end of our period, that is to say, when war 
broke out in 1914, Germany was producing twice as much 
iron and steel as Great Britain; was providing us with 
forgings and castings, with sugar and with manufactured 
goods far in excess of the amount we sent to Germany. 
She had a stranglehold upon many of our industries by 
supplying them with some key-commodity. Her agri- 
culture, which had been infinitely inferior to ours, now 
greatly surpassed ours in productive power. She was 
rapidly overtaking us in shipping, and by her organized 
banking power and by her control of such raw materials 
as copper and spelter she had, as Mr. Asquith said, inter- 
penetrated our industries and controlled many of them 
with an unseen hand. It was the terrible effect in war 
of this reversal of the position which opened the eyes of 
Mr. Asquith on that self-revealing August 2, 1916, and 
caused him to testify to the wisdom of Protection. 

If we were to carry our examination of our relative 
strength under Protection and Free Trade a little farther, 
we should find that under the former system we more than 
once defied and defeated almost the whole world in arms ; 
whereas, under Free Trade, we had to enlist almost the 
whole world as allies before we procured a peace which 
can hardly, if frankly looked at, be called a peace of victory. 

For Germany has continued the war though in another 
field. Here we are assisted to an accurate view of the 
situation by another sentence from the testimony of Mr. 
Asquith, for when that apostle was inspired to confess his 
sins he was also inspired to prophesy. And here is the 
prophecy of the prophet Asquith made in the Assembly 
of the Elders on the 2nd of the month of Bourn in the year 
of our Lord 1916: 
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It is difficult—indeed I think it is impossible—to believe that Germany 
would not continue to be animated by the same spirit and policy when the 
war is over, and she will start, be it observed, with certain very obvious and 
very considerable advantages. 


And again : 


They are already organizing their industries—and do not let us be blind 
to this—for an attack on our allied markets and for a vigorous and, if possible, 
@ victorious competition in neutral markets. 


That eye-opening process of the war to which Mr. Asquith 
referred enabled him to see, not only the present, but the 
future far more clearly and far more justly than he ever 
saw them before, or has ever seen them since. For what 
he said would happen did happen. The Germans con- 
ducted a successful invasion of British markets, and a no 
less successful competition with British foreign trade, 
Their propaganda and their methods were so clever that 
they succeeded in persuading us that they were being 
ruined when, as a matter of fact, they were ruining us, 
When we consider this German policy we see that they 
followed to its logical extremes the old mercantilist principle, 
“they that lack not wares will not lack treasure,” or, in 
other words, look after your manufacturers and let your 
money look after itself. They carried, indeed, this principle 
further than honesty allows, for they deliberately watered 
their currency in order to get rid of their liabilities, both 
internal and external. Now we followed the opposite 
policy—look after your currency even if your manufactures 
go to smash. While our factories staggered under their 
load of taxation, and while our commodities were inflated 
in price by the burden of indebtedness they had to bear, 
the German manufacturer was left practically untaxed 
and was able to pay the wages both of Labour and Capital 
in a currency constantly depreciating. It is marvellous 
to consider, and yet it is a fact, that when we were pitying 
the Germans in the middle of last year they had less than 
fifty thousand unemployed, while we had a million and 
a quarter. While our factories were being closed down 
one after another by this German attack no less devastating 
to us than the invasion of Northern France had been to the 
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french, our bishops were agitating for funds to help German 
students. 

The true situation of Germany was revealed in a manner 
almost amusing in the consternation which it caused, by 
s deputation from the left wing of Mr. MacDonald’s own 
party, consisting of Messrs. Wheatley, Maxton, Kirkwood, 
and Stephen, who visited the Ruhr Valley in February 
lst and reported that they saw in Germany no queues 
df unemployed, no raggedness, no signs of poverty, but 
a higher standard of living and a higher standard of 
housing than in the west of Scotland. If Germany had 
not been checkmated by France, she would by this time 


_|have completely established her industrial supremacy in 


Europe—and industrial supremacy means, in the end, 
military and naval supremacy also. 

But Germany was not the only country which profited 
by the defencelessness of our industries. The United States 
accomplished the feat which pro-Germans say is impossible : 
they contrived to obtain our money while shutting out 
our manufactures; France took heavy toll of our trade 
in light woollens, chiefly because her workmen were too 
dear-sighted to be the victims of a propaganda which 
taught ours that the best way of helping the man was 
to bankrupt the master. 

In these circumstances, a Conservative Government, 
led by a Protectionist Prime Minister, was sauntering 
very happily along the golden road of tranquillity, after 
pledging itself to make no change in our economic system. 
I share to the full in the admiration of Mr. Bonar Law as 
aman, a father, and a private citizen, but if we consider 
him as a statesman we must admit that it is a remarkable, 
and even an ironical, circumstance that the only remaining 
obstacle to the policy he favoured is his pledge not to carry 
it out. 

Mr. Baldwin has very honestly decided to ask the country 
to free him from that undertaking. We should have liked 
that resolution even better if it had not been accompanied 
by another pledge not to protect agriculture, which is the 
greatest and most important of all our industries. That 
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calamitous reservation will mean trouble in the future} 


In the meantime we are thankful that the policy of Pro. 
tection is at least to be applied to manufactures. 

The choice now before the country is not Protection 
versus Free Trade, but Protection versus Revolution. Fo 
here we have an unregarded by-product of our Free Trade 
system. Unrestricted importation means unrestricted up 
employment, and we have been unrestrictedly importing 
for a great many years a commodity specially prepared 
by our German competitors for our unemployed market, 
I mean the commodity of Red propaganda. [For the 
Germans, who are very thorough in their methods, do not 
seek to destroy our industries merely by competition, but 
trust also to this other weapon of industrial strife. Our 
Socialist Party has pledged itself to the Hamburg Inter. 
national, or to give it its proper name, the Sozialistische 
Arbeiter Internationale, the first article in the constitution 
of which stipulates the class-war. Thus our unrepentant 
Free Traders are not really supporting the cause of Free 
Trade by opposing Protection, but are supporting the cause 
of Revolution by weakening the Government to which 
Socialism is the only political alternative. And that, after 
all, is appropriate, for the ice-bound and inhuman doctrines 
of Free Trade, by the neglect they inspired of our industries 
and our working classes, have helped our working classes 
to believe the false doctrine that our industries are their 
enemies and not their friends. If we are to restore our 
national life, not only in material matters, but in the spirit 
of true brotherhood, we must sincerely repent the horrible 
doctrine that the difference between employing our own 
people and employing foreigners is not worth a farthing 
of our money. 

Ian D. CoLvin 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
AND AFTER 


CORFU 


Tae Restaurant Valladier is rather ideally situated on the 
very crest of the Pincio, overlooking, on the right, the 
Hill of Marius with its villas and vineyards, on the left, 
the Borghese Gardens, and to its front, commanding, at 
a sheer eminence of several hundred feet, the myriad 
churches, palaces, and picturesque streets of the Eternal 
City. 

Here, in these sweet autumn nights of late October and 
early November, when the warm soft air is gently tempered 
by the evening breezes from Ostia and the sea, come such 
members of Diplomatic and Official Rome as are retained 
in the capital by their duties in Chancery or Ministry. 
Here also come foreign Press correspondents, the better 
class of foreign visitors, and such elements of Roman 
society as may have thus early forsaken chateau and sea- 
side. Not unnaturally, therefore, the Restaurant Valladier 
fils the réle played in Indian or Colonial stations by the 
“Club”’; that is to say it is the centre and exchange of 
local and foreign politics and news. Certainly no more 
delightful mise en scéne could be imagined or contrived. 
There is something peculiarly balmy, curiously caressing, 
in the atmosphere of these drowsy evenings when a day 
of brilliant sunshine is succeeded by the coolness, the limpid 
darkness of the starlit night. 

Lights are soft and discreet at Valladier, the distant 
orchestra is more a suggestion than a fact, and seldom 
comes into competition with the conversation. The tables 
are in the open and placed far apart ; motor-cars are rare, 
and headed off by chains of lanterns from interrupting with 
their raucous engines the peace of mind of the diners. Under 
the shade of cypress and trim ilex trees the white tables 
glow with coloured blooms—for it is the special time of 
flowers, even in this land of flowers. 

Underneath the balustrade, the lights of Rome scintillate, 
seeming to twinkle responses to the low-hanging stars. 
Away in the velvet blackness the vast dome of St. Peter's 
broods over the city. It is the moment of peace even in 
this restless city of a thousand intrigues. 

Looking down over the still capital, symbolic, too, of 
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the peace—however ephemeral—which for the moment 
here rests alike on Ministers and Chanceries, one finds it 
difficult to conjure up the recollection of the hubbub and 
va et vient of a few short weeks since, when national passions 
ran high, diplomats worked overtime, and the streets of 
Rome echoed to the feet of marching thousands. 

Difficult to recall that political oratorio which, founded 
on the slender motif of Janina, worked its way through 
the somewhat disappointing periods of Geneva and Corfu, 
to culminate in the grand crescendo of the countless patriotie 
Aves which greeted five poor shattered bodies borne through 
the streets of Rome! But if the exciting moments are 
already numbered among the incidents of a semi-forgotten 
past, far otherwise is it with their influence of the present 
and future position of European politics. It is a common 
political platitude to suggest when some international crisis 
has been safely resolved, that the protagonists should now 
return to the status quo ante. In the case of Janina and 
Corfu such a return—however desirable—is manifestly 
impossible, and for two reasons. Firstly because of the mortal 
blow dealt to the prestige of the League of Nations. Lo 
after Mussolini has been forgotten as a national leader an 
patriotic statesman he will be remembered as the moral 
executioner of the League. The conception of the League 
as a court of appeal where, in avoidance of the dread 
appeal to arms, small and weak nations could obtain justice 
in their disputes with the great and strong, has been for 
ever dissipated. Henceforth, though the weak and oppressed 
may still cry lustily to the league for protection, the 
powerful and arrogant will continue to snub that august 
assemblage. The successful precedent established by 
Mussolini remains to guide them. Such is the first lasting 
result of the Corfu crisis. 

Secondly, because of the change in Italo-British relations 
involved in recent events. For the first time in a long 
history of friendship and of mutual respect the go 
relatiins of Great Britain and Italy have become strained. 
British sympathy, British support, have ever been behind 
the Italian national efforts in the past towards the creation 
of a united Italy and more recently towards colonial 
development, nor can one, in the political history of 
several generations, recall a crisis or anything approaching 
a crisis between the two countries. 

In the last decade existing cordial relations were con 
solidated and intensified by common sufferings, common 
gains, in the late war. Even the occasionally bellicose 
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hes of Mussolini in the somewhat intoxicating months 
St followed the facile success of October 1922 had no 
grious repercussion in England. Italy and her repre- 
gntatives of the moment had, up to the Corfu incident, 
mm unlimited credit of tolerance and good feeling upon 
which to draw in England. Such was the happy relationship 
yhen the unfortunate and deplorable Janina murders 
suddenly darkened the political horizon. 

Post-war European nerves are bad, and it is the moment 
of hasty decision and ill-considered, often premature action. 
Gone are the spacious days of cool diplomacy and tempered 
judgments. It will be recalled that after Sarajevo in 1914 
gents marched in an orderly progression up to the pre- 
entation of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia with its 
consequential World War. But there was no hysteria— 
no indecent haste! Europe was not rushed off her feet. 
Negotiations, conversations, not merely between the 
principal parties Austria and Serbia, but between the 
Greater Powers, inevitably and fatally involved in the course 
events were taking, were pursued with all the customary 
dignity, formality, and even secrecy of diplomatic inter- 
course. The Austrian royal couple were assassinated on 
June 28th, the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was only 
presented on July 25th and war was declared on July 28, 
1914. 

Compare this with the scramble, the hysterical dispatch 
of a@ humiliating ultimatum to Greece within two days of 
Janina, the bombardment and occupation of Corfu—as a 
guarantee—within a week. Compare the interviews granted 
thereafter at any and every time by Mussolini to newspaper 
correspondents, in the course of which they were made a 
gratuitous present of his views on the League of Nations, 
of his intention to withdraw the Italian representative from 
that body, should it prove recalcitrant, of his surprise and 
pain at the attitude of England. Compare the storm in 
a tea cup at Geneva, the excitement in London, Paris, and 
Rome. One does not even visualize the state of Athens 
—poor, shattered capital, only too ready to accept any 
degrading terms Mussolini might browbeat Europe into 
tolerating. 

Compare the childish relief when the Council of 
Ambassadors stepped into the breach and, calling a rose 
by another name, handed the identical thorny bouquet to 
the helpless Greece that Mussolini himself had offered her 
directly but a few days before. Compare the pretence, 
the “make believe” of this solution. Compare the farce 
VOL. LX¥XXU 85 
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if not tragedy (for apart from the five victims of Janing 
fifteen human lives at Corfu paid an unnecessary and 
bloody tribute to the orguedl of Italy), of all these pro. 
ceedings, with the order, steadiness, and design, the self. 
restraint and calm of politicians, Press, and people in 
1914, and one can measure the extent to which European 
dignity, European nerves, and European diplomacy have 
deteriorated. 

It may perhaps be objected that while pre-war diplomacy 
did not arrest war, post-war diplomacy succeeded in 9% 
doing. Such an objection can be met with the obvious 
reply that the avoidance of war was not the goal of all 
the pre-war statesmen. Bien au contraire! A perusal of 
documents and Blue Books dealing with their thoughts 
and actions establishes this beyond a peradventure. 

The German and Austro-Hungarian intention of forcing 
a war has never been in doubt. Berlin was convinced that 
it held France and Russia at a hopeless disadvantage in 
view of the expected neutrality and military impotence of 
England. In 1923, however, we find a war-worn Europe 
where statesmen—at least the saner—are bent on avoiding 
a new war at all costs. In England, especially, the spirit 
of peace-making and conciliation has reached its apotheosis, 
From Chanak to Corfu, from Dublin to Lausanne, we have 
consistently turned the other cheek. 

Needless to say our Continental neighbours—Allies or 
otherwise—are only too willing to exploit the novel attitude 
of the British Lion, and the recreation of twisting his tail, 
hitherto the prized monopoly of a section of our American 
cousins, has become rapidly popularized in Europe. 

After the “ Treaty ” the Irish, after Chanak, the Turks, 
tested the pliability of that long-suffering tail (and perhaps 
marvelled in secret to find themselves unscathed), but it 
remained for Corfu to provide the occasion, for Italy, last 
but not least, of joining the festive circle of our opportunist 
pin prickers. 

Such is the second lasting achievement of the Corfu 
crisis—the broadcasting in Europe, for the third successive 
time within a year, of a check to our foreign policy followed 
by the metamorphosis of an Ally into an active opponent 
in the field of diplomacy. One is old enough to remember 
and young enough to deplore the halcyon days when the 
British “‘ point of view ” on any given international question 
was a factor, and often the dominant one, in determini 
the attitude to be adopted in the matter by Continen 
Powers. Yet in certain recent international problems im 
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whose solution we have had an interest, and towards which 
our attitude has been clearly defined, that attitude has 
been deliberately ignored by one or other Continental 
Power. The negotiations respecting respectively the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and the Janina murders, do not make pleasant 
reading for the average patriotic Briton. It may be good 
for individuals or nations to occasionally eat humble-pie 
in public, but an unduly long-continued administration of 
such uninspiring diet must lead, in the long run, to a severe 
attack of political indigestion in the course of which we 
may throw up (let us hope) some of the spoon-feeding of 
the last twelve months. 

But if the exterior repercussion of the Corfu incident 
was fraught with grave consequences to the League of 
Nations and the cause of Italo-British friendship, its effect 
on Italian internal politics was wholly beneficent. The 
beau geste of Mussolini in presenting a humiliating ultimatum 
to a weak and moribund nation affected the amorphous 
mass of the Italian electorate in two ways: it stimulated 
its patriotism and excited its pride. That strangely homo- 
geneous mass, normally unresponsive to external stimuli, 
and content to pursue its modest aims in bovine lethargy, 
aroused itself, for the second time within a decade, and 
looking on the possessions of its nearest neighbour saw that 
they were good! It envisaged the Italian Tricolor, already 
mite well within the heart of the Austrian Tyrol, flying 
ravely on the islets of the Augean Sea, and incidentally 
commanding from two sides the entrance to “‘ Nostro Mare ” 
the Adriatico ! 

It recalled the early external envisagements, if not 
commitments, of Fascismo, embracing Malta, Marseilles, and 
maritime domination of the three sister seas, Adriatic, 
Agean, and Mediterranean. Seeing in the incident of 
Janina a providential stepping-stone to the realization of 
this somewhat ambitious programme, it proceeded with 
admirable patriotism to endorse the action of Mussolini 
in exploiting the rare opportunity. 

However British influence on the Continent may wax 
or wane the British Fleet is an ever-present factor to be 
reckoned with in European affairs. It has also been in 
the past, to some extent, the bugbear and caustic irritant of 
otherwise unhampered Continental conquerors. Napoleon I, 
the Tsar Nicholas I, Arabi Pasha, and, in our own day, 
Wilhelm II were, for example, not too great to come within 
the reach of its long arm. The Italian electorate, now 
thoroughly awake and sensitive to every influence, saw in 
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the British Fleet the possible instrument of a blow to that 
very national pride which had been so encouraged by 
Mussolini’s gestures. Hence the strange outburst of Anglo. 
phobia which, however unpalatable to us British, and 
especially to those of us in Rome during those trying days 
when even the British Embassy had to be guarded, was 
nevertheless of extraordinary service to Italy in giving a 
new and unlimited lease of life to Fascismo at a moment 
when its rule, hitherto unquestioned, was seriously threatened 
by criticism from without and disunity from within. 

That Fascismo has been the salvation of Italy, and ina 
secondary sense of Europe, is a generally accepted thesis, 
and notwithstanding some inevitable excesses and exaggera- 
tions on the part of its adherents, it has, on the whole, merited 
the unstinted praise, the whole-hearted welcome extended 
to it by every country in Europe outside Russia. It laid 
for ever the ogre of Pan-European Bolshevism, of the dis- 
ruption of all things in the mad scramble of mobs. Hence 
we are all, to a certain extent, as civilized nations and indi- 
viduals, in the debt of Fascismo, and must deplore the 
creation or existence of any factors which would menace 
or hamper its beneficent mission. Prior to the Janina 
incident, Fascismo was jeopardized by a serious division 
within the ranks, a faction fight, which hitherto silent 
enemies without were all too ready to exploit. The tact and 
firmness of Mussolini in dealing with the fractious elements, 
staved off an open break, but the real salvation and gift of 
new life, new unity, came with the spontaneous outburst 
of patriotism that swept Italy from top to bottom after 
the ultimatum to Greece. That strange and impressive 
manifestation of national solidarity swept away disunion 
within and criticism without! Finally, when Mussolini’s 
dangerous diplomatic tactics were justified by success, 
Fascismo was assured of a new and wider field of activity. 

The achievement of Fascismo in every department of 
domestic politics was obvious; it had only remained to 
ascertain if it would be equally effective when applied 
to foreign affairs. ; | 


Not in Italy alone, but in every country where, under 


one name or another, the forces of civilization are joined in 
battle with the open or disguised forces of Bolshevism, the 
new success of Fascismo had an immense repercussion. 
The blow to the pundits of Geneva, the strain placed on 
Anglo-Italian friendship become of secondary importance 
if at this price we have bought new energy, new support, 
for the cause of civilization in Europe; for that the causes 
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of civilization and Fascismo are identical in these latter 
days of choice between fidelity to the ideals of civilization 
or social disruption cannot be questioned. 

In the only country, Italy, where Fascismo has been put 
into operation wholeheartedly it has, in a short twelve 
months, achieved wonders. It has put an end to waste and 
inefficiency in the great spending Departments. It has 
remodelled the Civil Service, modernized the Navy, and 
reorganized the Army. Yet each of these Departments of the 
State 1s costing less than in 1914. Thanks to its inspiration 
and organization the nation’s harvest of 1923 has been the 
most favourable for a decade, thus saving 300 million lira 
spent in the preceding year on the importation of flour. 

There is no unemployment in Italy nor, since November 
1922, has there been an industrial strike or lock-out. The 
transportation system, and especially the railways, have 
so improved that the traveller to-day asks himself is this 
really the old Italy of nightmare travelling? Further, 
Italy is within measurable distance of balancing her 
Budget. 

The people, cittadini and contadini alike, have never 
been so prosperous and content! Watching the five-hour 
defile through the streets of Rome of representatives of 
all parts of Italy on the anniversary of the peaceful revolu- 
tion of 1922, amid scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm, one 
felt the heart throb of a great and united people. Such 
are some of the more striking achievements of Fascismo 
within the country. Without, Italy has never enjoyed 
so much respect, so much prestige, in the councils of 
Europe. 

Could the Italy of the ’nineties, the Italy of 1914, the 
Italy of 1921 even, have dared to take the action she took in 
1923 ? Not for an instant—she would have been browbeaten 
by a glance from one or other of her great rivals. To-day, 
thanks to Fascismo, these rivals acquiesce, however un- 
graciously, in her extremely trenchant action and policy. 
Such is the external achievement of Fascismo. 

Italy to-day is truly to be reckoned with, and nowhere 
is this sudden access of power more visible than in her 
new prestige in the Balkans, ever the political barometer of 
Europe. Can this be the same Italy of the inglorious war 
with Abyssinia; of the petty disputes with Jugo-Slavia, 
Albania, and a host of minor enemies? Can this be the 
Cinderella of the Great Powers? Yes, but in espousing 
Fascismo she has wed the Prince Charming of the fairy tale, 
and through this union, has, like her prototype in the fairy 
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tale, earned the right and the certainty of living happily 
ever afterwards. 


Not unjustly does the banner of Fascismo bear thege 


words: ‘In alto ij cuori, in alto le Speranze, l’avvenire 4 
per noi”! FRc 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


From the great century of Greek Literature, the fifth 
century B.C., we have been fortunate enough to have 
recovered at least one-twentieth part of what was originally 
written, but of the masterpieces of the two preceding 
centuries only a few fragments survive. Still, even in our 
own days, either as the result of search or by accident, 
flotsam and jetsam are occasionally found in Egypt or 
elsewhere, and every fresh edition of the Anthologia Lyrica 
Greca, which contains whatever survives of the works 
of the Greek lyric and elegiac poets, is likely to present 
on some unfamiliar half-page a few stanzas perhaps of 
Sappho or another fragment to be added to the scanty 
relics of Alczeus. Unfortunately everything that survives 
has not necessarily been preserved because of any special 
beauty or distinction: in some cases an odd word will 
induce a grammarian to preserve a line otherwise negligible. 
In any case regret is useless: though much has been taken 
from us, not a little that is very precious has been left, 
and I believe that there are many readers of Greek literature 
who, although they are familiar with the best-known authors 
of the fifth century, have no notion of the genius of those 
earlier poets who in originality of thought and in poetic 
inspiration were no more inferior to Pindar and the three 
great tragedians than Masaccio and Lippo Lippi to Raphael 
and Titian. Simonides, perfect above all Greek poets, 
belongs, it is true, as much to the fifth as to the sixth century 
B.c., but only two of his fragments are well known, and 
since his lyrics survive only as flotsam and jetsam, I 
I have not hesitated to include them here. From the 
fourth century B.c. I have translated a single lyric, 
Aristotle’s hymn in praise of Virtue, which is not as familiar 
as it deserves to be. And there is a little fragment of 
Corinna’s, which I have included without excuse. Is it 
not a little one? All the other poems belong, I think, 
to the two centuries before the Persian wars. I begin with 
Archilochus, who, according to Horace, was the inventor 
of the iambic and was probably the first to “sling ink.” 
Always a fighter, always a lover, a terrible enemy and, I 
cannot help thinking, a good friend; he is absolutely 
frank about himself, and keeps back nothing. There is 
something attractive in his recklessness: he is a boy to 
the end. The nearest approach to him in English literature 
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would be one of the Cavalier poets who loved and hated 
and wrote lyrics, and drank to King Charles, and damned 
Noll’s troopers, and was beaten by them, and escaped to 
fight another day. Personally I find it quite easy to like 
Archilochus, in spite of all his faults, and impossible not 
to recognize that he was a great poet. But he is before all 
else a professional soldier, and he lives by his sword: | 
beg his pardon: by his spear. His own words are these: 


I thank my spear for bread, my spear for wine, 
And thanks to you, good spear, I sit and dine. 


I have no doubt that he was braver than most of us, and 
so he could afford to make a joke of it when he ran away 
from the Saians and lost his shield. 


Best targe, which now some braggart Saian wields, 
You, near a bush, I left against my will; 

Lost you, but saved my life. Go, best of shields,— 
Go hang. I'll buy another better still. 


Unfortunately he set rather a tiresome fashion which lasted 
till the days of Horace: indeed it became almost a sine qua 
non for a lyric poet to lose his shield. The last in the 
succession was Horace, necessarily the last: for the empire 
brought peace and killed poetry. Horace, one can feel 
sure, was no coward, but he had not the figure for a fighter, 
and probably disliked his only battle very heartily. Archi- 
lochus enjoyed fighting, whether he took the field against 
the Saians or in private life against his father-in-law. 
Probably the jest about mothers-in-law had not yet been 
invented, for women were not yet of much importance: 
and anyhow this was no joking matter, for Archilochus 
never discontinued his attacks, till Lycambes hung himself. 
And this is the sort of poem which drove him to the noose: 


A. pretty scheme, old father, was it not ? 

Who stole your wits? You were not always sot. 
But now, Lycambes, all the town runs after, 
Where’er you walk, with mockery and laughter. 


But did Archilochus “ love well because he hated”? ? There 
can at least be no doubt that he was constantly in love. 
Here is an ecstatic fragment : 


That hair, that bosom, that sweet scent of myrrh! 
A man, though old, might fall in love with her. 


Unfortunately it was not his wife that he loved: but for 


that the father-in-law may have been in some measure 
responsible. I cannot imagine that under any circumstances 
Archilochus could have settled down to a domestic life: 
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he would be far more likely to be “faithful to dozens.” Of 
his passion for adventure there can be no doubt. How he 
would have enjoyed Treasure Island! Here is a fragment 
not unworthy of R.L.S.: 


They were seven, we a thousand, and they saw us and they fled: 
But we chased them and out-raced them, and we left them lying dead ! 


I expect Archilochus was always asking for trouble, and 
not infrequently getting it. That he was not the sort of 
man to forget or forgive an injury the single line that 
follows should suffice to prove: 


Escape? from me? scot-free? not he. 


As to his religion, I know nothing, except that he is 
not afraid of a jest at the expense of the gods. 


Among the gods one prophet never lies: 
Zeus, who fulfils the thing he prophesies. 


Finally here is his picture of the captain of his dreams : 


O! the general for me 

Is not huge, nor straddles he. 
And the fop with curléd hair, 
And the beau, whose chin is bare, 


May depart. 
Small is he whom I would serve, 
With the shins that backward curve, 
Firm to stand and not to swerve, 
Great of heart. 


(“Haven’t I heard something like that before?” said 
Alice in (Greek) Wonderland. “No, I think not,” said 
Archilochus. ‘‘ Yes, I am sure I have,” protested Alice: 
“Rudyard Kipling said much the same of Lord Roberts : 


*‘He’s little but he’s wise: 
He’s a terror for his size: 


and it ends with ‘Don’t ’ee, Bobs ? ” 

*T see what you mean,” said Archilochus; “I know 
Lord Roberts and I have heard of Kipling from Tennyson : 
only the other day Tennyson quoted rather a neat compli- 
ment, which it seems that Kipling paid him. Let me think : 
what was it? Yes, I know. Tennyson had praised some 
poem of Kipling’s, and, said Kipling, ‘the soldier does not 
thank his general for praise, but he fights the better next 
day.’ Something of that kind.” 

““Do you like Tennyson ?” said Alice. ‘I like Burns,” 
said Archilochus.) 

I will quote one poem more, before we leave our friend, 
for I dare to hope that by this time you have begun to look 
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upon him with not unfriendly eyes. It is only a littl 
fragment of just four lines. But I would give a whole 
play by Euripides, if I might choose my play, for such another 
fragment. 
God, God our Father, heaven is thy throne, 
And thou beholdest man’s iniquity 


And righteousness: the very beasts are known, 
Savage and gentle, one and all, to thee. 


It is hard to find words adequate to express the delight 
and wonder which I felt as I read this fragment for the 
first time. It stands next to the savage Lycambes poem, 
and what a glorious contrast it presents ! 

It is possible that the original poem comes even nearer 
to the thought of God’s love than my version suggests, 
For ‘“‘are known to thee” may mean “are cared for by thee,” 
might even mean “are dear to thee.” And, if so, Archi- 
lochus would not be very far from the gospel of divine 
all-embracing love: ‘“‘ All men have need of the gods” 
is the highest point to which Homer had attained. But 
much as I should wish it to be true that Archilochus had 
this width of vision, I fear he meant no more than that 
God sees the whole creation: “ He knows about it all—He 
knows—He knows.” It follows, I think, that God, in the 
view of Archilochus, rewards and punishes: it does not 
follow that he loves. But even so this little poem is not 
unworthy to be compared with the last verse of the book 
of Jonah, the verse which gives us a glimpse of that great 
city Nineveh with its myriads of men and women, and 
also much cattle, for all of whom God cares. I confess 
that I am very sorry to say good-bye to Archilochus. 

Simonides comes next, for I shall take my poets in the 
order which the Anthologia Lyrica prescribes ; Simonides, 
or rather Semonides, as posterity called him to avoid 
confusion with his greater namesake. His best-known 
poem is a satire on women in general: to most of them 
he assigns kinship with some animal, e.g. the sow, the 
vixen, the mare, the ape. Some are daughters of the sea, 
and are as variable as the waves. One only of the many 
kinds of women is a real blessing to men: such a woman is 
the daughter of the bee. In the original there is much blame, 
and little praise: I will give one short specimen of the 
former, and all that there is of the latter. The pig-woman 
shall come first. 


God at the first created woman’s mind 
Diversely: from the long-haired swine one kind 
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Derives: her house is foul as foul can be, 
Things lie upon the ground confusedly, 
And she herself unwashed in filthy dress 
Queen of the mixen battens on the mess. 


I suggest as an alternative rendering, ‘“‘ Dame of the 
dung-heap.”” Now let the bee-woman make amends. 


But there is one, the daughter of the bee! 
And whoso wins her, fortunate is he. 

On her alone no blame at all can rest, 
Through her alone life prospers and is blest. 
Husband and wife grow old, a loving pair, 
The children who she bore are famed and fair. 
Among all women she is sure to shine 
Encompassed every way by grace divine. 
God’s gift to man, such women are life’s prize, 
Supremely good and excellently wise. 


That is better, is it not ? but personally I do not care for 
Semonides. Just one more commonplace on the shortness 
and sadness of life, and then good-bye to him. 


We shall be dead innumerable years, 
And life is very short and full of tears. 


Yet the Greeks enjoyed their lives, I have no doubt: 
probably they did not care to say the obvious hearty thing. 
A Greek never gushes about scenery, or sunsets and sun- 
rises. I sometimes wish they did. 

Next on the list is the lame schoolmaster Tyrtzus, 
for whom I have, as in private duty bound, a great respect, 
but, alas! no special liking. (Oddly enough this is what 
most people feel about schoolmasters.) In any case he 
must have been invaluable to Sparta, for even Sparta 
suffered in the long Messenian War if not from conscientious 
objectors at any rate from citizens who clamoured to stop 
the war. And this was his answer to them. 


As it is lovely when a valiant man 

Dies for his country, fighting in the van, 
So to leave home and happy fields, and fall 
To beggary perforce, is worst of all. 

Forth goes, with aged father, mother fond, 
Young children and true wife, the vagabond ; 
Where’er he comes, a mark for public scorn, 

Of poverty and need the slave forlorn. 

He shames his race, he makes bright honour dim, 
All vileness, all dishonour cling to him. 

So fares the vagabond; to such alone 

Nor kindness nor regard nor ruth is shown. 
Therefore take heart and fight nor count the cost, 
Fight, lest our children and our land be lost. 
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I cannot leave Tyrtzus without giving his marching. 
song, which for Etonians owes no inconsiderable part of 
its unfailing charm to Arthur Goodhart’s music. 


On !—your fathers heard the call, 
Men of Sparta, burghers all. 

Let the shield-arm play its part ; 
Lift the spear and lift the heart ! 
Owe a life and grudge to pay? 
That was never Sparta’s way. 


And for all Englishmen the same authentic note lives 
again in Thomas Hardy’s gallant war-song— 


What of the faith and fire within us 
Men that march away 
At the break of day.... 


which William Cory, always the first to rush out to see the 
British army go by, would have welcomed as a fulfilment 
of his prophecy that 


Two tongues shall flow together, the English and the Greek. 


There are five stanzas in Hardy’s glorious poem, and each 
of these is as long as the entire poem of Tyrtzus. And 
yet I have half a mind to say (and, greatly daring, I will 
say it) that Hardy’s lyric would have gained by the omission 
of the second and third stanzas, nearly half of the whole 
poem, for indeed the Greek proverb that the half is more than 
the whole has been all unconsciously vindicated not once 
nor twice by our English poets. And Thomas Hardy, 
greatest of our living authors, is no exception. 

Mimnermus is much less of a man than Tyrteus; 
indeed he reminds me of Propertius, whose ambition was 
to hide his coward head, while others did the fighting, 
at the door of his mistress. But he does not lack poetic 
imagination, and one fragment, in which he describes the 
labours and rest of the sun-god, has a very special charm, 
and recalls the “ wizard twilight Coleridge knew.” Here 
is my version. 


The sun renews his labour every day, 
Horses nor driver rest upon the way, 
As oft as rosy-fingered dawn draws nigh 
And leaves the ocean wave and climbs the sky. 
For him a lovely cradle sheltering 

Carries, and skims the wave, a wingéd thing, 
Made by Hephestus of fine gold, and he 

From western islands, sleeping pleasantly, 
Comes ev’n to Libya, where his chariot drawn 
By those swift horses waits the misty dawn. 
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Stesichorus, the only other poet who, to my knowledge, 
attempts to explain how it is that the sun gets back without 
fail from the west in time to rise next morning in the east, 
substitutes a bowl for a cradle. Since reading Stesichorus, I 
have watched many sunsets, and, from a scientific point of 
view, agree with the poet that the setting sun would fit 
very nicely into a bowl. But, as poetry, the lovely hollow 
bed or cradle, of precious gold, wing-borne, makes a much 
stronger appeal to me. There remains, in either case, an 
unsolved difficulty. For while the cradle or the bowl conveys 
the god, what becomes of his horses? How do they get 
back to the East ? Or does he use a fresh chariot and fresh 
horses every day ? I cannot think that even a god could 
afford to be so extravagant. Possibly they return with him 
in the bowl. For the present I must be content to have 

inted out the difficulty: there is just a faint hope that 
tesichorus may help us later on. But it is time to turn 
to Solon, statesman and poet. His surviving poems take 
up just eleven pages of the Anthologia Lyrica: fortunately 
even these inconsiderable fragments suffice to reveal the 
man. One of the very greatest of men, and no mean poet 
he seems to me: I will content myself with translating 
three fragments, and my readers can then judge for them- 
selves. Solon believes in Athens but fears for her, even 
as Wordsworth and the Younger Pitt, Lord Roberts and 
Rudyard Kipling feared for England. “On your own 
heads, in your own hands, the sin and the saving lies,” the 
fnal line which sums up the message of the Islanders, is 
equally the burden of Solon’s message to his countrymen 
at a great crisis of Athenian history. Here is his message. 


Not by the will of God supreme, or all 

The Gods in heaven, shall our city fall, 

So great a champion watches and would aid, 
Pallas Athene, God’s high-hearted maid. 

But they, the citizens themselves, are fain 

To wreck the common weal for private gain, 
Fools, led by wicked men, for whom abide 
Those many woes which dog the steps of pride. 


There is nothing to show the exact date when these lines 
were written, but there is no doubt of. the motive and the 
oecasion which inspired the next fragment which I shall 
quote : 


Not an Athenian: I would rather be 
From Sicinos or Pholegandros: this, 
This will be all men’s word, at sight of me, 
“ Attic, surrenderer of Salamis.” ; 
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These two islands, Sicinos and Pholegandros, are selected for 
their absolute insignificance, whereas to Athens the possession 
of Salamis was vital. 

So Athens listened to Solon, and recovered Salamis, 
which, in the hands of enemies, was no less a menace to 
Attica than the Channel ports, if held by Germany, would 
have been to England in 1914. 

What was Solon’s religion? Fortunately a surviving 
fragment enables us to answer this question with confi. 
dence. The following lines represent Solon’s view of God’s 
dealings with mankind. 


God watches all and waits, and suddenly— 
As in the spring the sky forthwith is free 
From clouds, when comes a wind and stirs the sea 
Unplumbed, unharvested, and strews the lea 
With ruin of fair crops, and storms the sheer 
Walls of the gods, and lo! the sky is clear: 
Shines on the fruitful earth the sudden sun 
In glory: not a cloud is left, not one— 

So God is sudden, all unlike to man. 

He does not round each minute’s little span 
With hasty wrath. Yet every sin he knows, 
And bares the guilty secret at the close. 

One pays before, one after: even though 
The man himself escape the coming blow 

Or soon or late it falls. On some far day 
Children or children’s children guiltless pay. 


It will at once be realized that this is exactly the teachi 
of the greater part of the Old Testament, which is summ 
up, once for all, in the second commandment. It is true 
that there is at first sight a difference, because Solon em- 
phasizes “‘ guiltless” whereas on the contrary the command- 
ment after the words “ visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation” adds 
“of them that hate me.” But I believe that the difference 
is only superficial. For in the first place the words “‘ them 
that hate me”’ clearly refer to the grandfathers or great grand- 
fathers who sinned and escaped scot-free, once and for all 
(since in the Old Testament there is no future life, with punish- 
ments and rewards), secondly the question of the innocence 
or guilt of the sufferers is not raised at all, and lastly, there 
was no more familiar proverb among the Jews than: “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” Clearly the children are at least com: 
paratively innocent. It was not till the time of the great 
prophets and the still greater author of the book of Job 
that the orthodox view was questioned and rejected. 
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“Let him recompense it unto himself that he may know 
it,’ is Job’s impatient exclamation, and Ezekiel is even 
more emphatic in his condemnation of the trite common- 
place, that “the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.”’ Indignantly the prophet 
sweeps away the traditional view. “As my soul liveth, 
saith the Lord God, ye shall no more use this proverb in 
Israel. The soul that sinneth it shall die.” But this ancient 
orthodoxy of the larger part of the Old Testament does 
exactly represent Solon’s view in almost identical words. 
A century after Solon’s death Aischylus protested against 
the old belief (which was Solon’s) and preached in noble 
verse the doctrine of individual responsibility. But this 
digression has been long enough. Nevertheless I cannot 
leave Solon without giving, in his own words, his defence of 
his political career. 
If my fatherland 
I spared, nor ever grasped with ruthless hand 
At tyranny, nor soiled and stained my name, 
To me this is not shame 


But victory: from this methinks I gain anon 
World-wide domiaion. 


In plain prose: I might have been tyrant of Athens, but I 
made the great refusal which is the true victory, as some 
day all men will acknowledge. This is not boasting: 
rather in Aristotle’s phrase, “‘ He claims high honour, but 
of that honour he is worthy.” Nearly eight hundred years 
after Solon, a Roman held ‘“ world-wide dominion ”’ on the 
same terms, not as a thing to be snatched at, but as a 
burden to be borne for others. Before leaving Solon, I 
would put forward, not uncertainly, the following conclusions 
drawn from his poems. First, he had no private ambition 
and he did not grasp at power. Secondly, he took neither 
side in the strife between the classes and the masses, but 
worked for the good of all. Thirdly, he had no quack 
remedies, but believed that the gods would only help those 
who helped themselves. And if I seem to some of my 
teaders to be writing of the present Prime Minister rather 
than of Solon, I can only answer that the truth is so. 
Next in the Anthology stands Xenophanes, a philosopher 
who was forced to be a poet because prose was not yet 
recognized as a possible alternative to poetry. A single 
page would hold the greater part of the fragments of his 
philosophy that survive, but it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance or the originality of his thoughts. Not 
for a moment will he tolerate the conventional Greek 
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orthodoxy, those many gods and goddesses who had reigned 
for centuries on Olympus, reproducing on a glorified scale 
the passions and the hatreds and the loves of men. Battles 
of the gods and the giants, of Lapiths and Centaurs are in 
his view outrageous fictions. Let me give you his own 


words :— 
Of Centaurs, Titans, Giants leave untold 
The battles, figments of the men of old, 
Fierce legendary strifes. What profit they ? 
Fear of the gods is still the better way. 


Even Homer and Hesiod, the recognized authorities, 
the venerable exponents of the state religion, he indignantly 
disowns. The gods must be higher and holier than men, 
whereas 

Homer and Hesiod all such deeds assign 

To gods, as bring to men reproach and blame. 
Thieves, cheats, adulterers they call divine, 

And brand high heaven with many a deed of shame. 


And Xenophanes does not stop there: not only are the 
old impossible gods dethroned, but one God takes their 
place, as the following fragment, perhaps the most remark- 


able of all, abides to prove. 
One God, 
Monarch supreme of gods, as of mankind, 
In form unlike to mortals and in mind. 


Unlike to mortals, yes: but Xenophanes will not leave 
it there. A detached surviving line tells us of God that 


He is all eye, all mind, all ear. 


God does not see or know or hear with such organs 
as are ours: nor has he the myriad eyes of the fabulous 
Argus: ‘God is a spirit” is, I believe, what Xenophanes 
is struggling to say. And yet, perhaps, he would hardly 
dare to be so definite: ‘‘ something not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness’? would come nearer to 
winning his acquiescence: for his final word is that God 
cannot be known, since knowledge, absolute knowledge, 
is unattainable to men. We may think we know, but it 
is all guess-work ; even if the guess hits the mark, it is not 
knowledge. 

The gods and all this universe, my theme, 
Abide unknown. Man dreams, will ever dream. 


Nay, though a man foretell and it befall, 
Ev’n so he knows not. All is guess-work, all. 


There is another interesting fragment on metempsychosis. 
Xenophanes is not giving his own view on the question, 
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put is only quoting what someone else believed. I like 
the interference on the dog’s behalf, and the reason given 
for it; but I prefer the indignant answer made by R.L.S. 
to the man who claimed the right to beat his own dog: 
“It’s God’s dog, and I am here to defend it.” In the 
following fragment someone protests, because he recognizes 
in the cry of a dog the voice of a dead friend. 


A dog was being whipped as he passed by. 
They say he paused for pity, spoke this word : 
“Have done with blows: you heard a puppy cry: 
I had a friend : it was his voice I heard.” 


Ihave only one more version to give you from Xenophanes ; 
I will not presume to say that I have left the best till the last, 
but merely that I myself like it best of all; it is a striking 
presentation of a truth, obvious indeed, when once pointed 
out, but, as far as I know, never recognized before. 


Had oxen and had lions hands, as men, 
Hands to design and fashion, surely then 
Like to themselves their gods would be designed, 
Feature and form, according to their kind: 
God-lion and god-ox 
Would be no paradox. 


I confess I love that. 
MACNAGHTEN 
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MEXICO TO-DAY 


BETWEEN Mexico and Ireland there are many points of 
similarity. In both countries it is the unexpected that 
generally happens. Those who know them best are the 
least anxious to prophesy as to their future. Experience 
will have proved them to have been nearly always wrong 
in their forecasts. Fifteen years ago when any expert 
on Mexican questions was asked whether revolutions in 
Mexico had ceased for good and all, he would reply that 
the people were far too prosperous to think of such things, 
and that when Porfirio Diaz gave up the Presidential chair 
it would be easy to find a successor to carry on his system 
of Government, which was the only possible one for the 
country. He invariably added that if there was another 
revolution it would very soon be over. And yet, as it has 
turned out, not only have there been serious revolutions, 
but they have lasted for nine years, and out of all this 
welter of trouble has emerged a form of government 
altogether different from that of Diaz, and one which holds 
out some promise of creating a democracy really suited 
to the people, and of definitely elevating the political 
system to the same level as those of Argentina and Chili, 
the best governed countries of Latin America. So that 
in every respect our expert will have been proved wrong. 
Still, we can hardly blame him, for the policy of the United 
States towards Mexico, originally the personal policy of 
President Wilson, which has been the main cause of the 
intensity and long duration of the troubles, could not have 
been foreseen. It is difficult to say a word of praise for 
this policy. For callousness it must be almost unequalled 
in modern history. Only about two per cent. of the whole 
population of Mexico took any part in the revolutions, and yet 
for want of a positive policy on the part of their powerful 
neighbour, some fourteen millions of industrious and peace: 
able people were subjected to seven or eight years of insecur- 
ity and misery. Even after the present Government had 
restored complete order to the country and shown every 
disposition to pay their debts and to meet just claims, it 
has taken three years for the State Department to recognize 
Mexico, during which they have prevented other countries 
from recognizing, and on every day of these three years 
there has been a real risk of the Government falling by 
reason of recognition being withheld, and of its being re 
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placed by a worse Government, if even by any Government 
at all, So that if Mexico is now in a fair way towards 
recovery it is not because of, but in spite of, the policy of the 
United States. 

Until 1914 events in Mexico were followed closely in 
this country, but after the outbreak of the war they passed 
comparatively unnoticed. The investor, as his dividends 
fell more and more into arrear, despaired of his invest- 
ment, and thought less and less about Mexico. Very few 
travellers from this side have visited the country during 
the last ten years, and members of the British colony in 
Mexico have been too busy with their own troubles to 
make many trips home. Nor have there been any com- 
petent representatives of our Press in the country. Hence 
the ignorance of Mexican conditions here has been great, 
though curiously enough in the United States it is still 
greater. Such impressions as exist in the public mind 
here are very vague and based either upon sensational 
telegrams copied from the American Press and sent here 
with a purpose, or on visits to some cinema, where Mexican 
evolutionists are to be seen attacking a mine to the 
great glory of the Americans who defend it. 

And yet the subject is of great importance to our in- 
vestingcommunity. The total amount of British, American, 
and French money invested in Mexico is not less that 
750 millions sterling in about equal proportions. To the 
American investors their 250 millions may seem a small 
matter and a side issue. They have had endless oppor- 
tunities during the war and since of making new fortunes 
in other directions. But to France and ourselves, whose 
finances have been crippled by the war, and who before 
the war looked to Mexico for an annual income of not less 
than 10 millions sterling, which has come down practically 
to nothing, it matters a great deal. Nor in the case of 
either France or ourselves is it a question of helping rich 
men to retrieve their losses or make fresh fortunes, but 
rather one of helping innumerable small investors who can 
ill afford the loss of income that they are suffering. In 
both cases Mexican investments are very widely spread— 
in fact, with us it is unusual to go through a portfolio of 
securities of £5,000 or upwards in value, held for safe custody 
by any of our great banks, without finding a line or two 
of Mexican securities among them. 

What, then, is the condition of Mexico to-day, what sort 
of Government has it got, and what chance is there for 
the British investor to make good his stake in that country ? 
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It may be assumed that the readers of this Review are 


acquainted with the earlier and more dramatic incidents 
of the revolution down to 1914, and of the position early 
in that year a very vivid and accurate survey is given in 
the two chapters on Mexico in the Lnfe and Letters of 
W. H. Page, but it is necessary to say something about the 
years which followed before attempting to answer the 
questions. 

Up to 1914 some sort of order had prevailed and 
property had not been much harmed, but during that 
year fighting became general all over the country, and all 
the railways were seized and worked by the Government for 
military reasons. Mexico City was occupied both by Villa 
and Zapata towards the end of the year, and, in spite of 
their sinister reputations, suffered little if any harm at their 
hands. In October 1915, Carranza was recognized by the 
United States as the de facto President of the Republic, 
and though recognition was subsequently withdrawn, he 
became, for the best part of the next five years, the central 
figure on the stage. How such a man as he was ever 
reached such a position and retained it so long, and how 
President Wilson could have discovered in him a potential 
saviour of Mexico, it is almost impossible to conceive. 
Under the old regime he was Governor of Coahuila, where 
he lived a commonplace life more interested in farming 
than in politics. He was no soldier or leader of men, dull 
and heavy for a member of a quick-witted nation, corrupt 
and sensual—in fact, a most unattractive figure. Yet 
until 1920 he was at the head of affairs in Mexico City, 
though he never had more than a nominal hold over 
the districts controlled by Villa, Zapata, and Pelaez. All 
through this time brigandage was rampant throughout the 
country, with the result that every outlying farm factory 
and mine was plundered, and immense damage was done 
to the railways, while the corruption in the capital could 
not have been worse. His career is only remarkable for 
one good piece of work. Towards the end of 1916 the 
depreciation of paper money, of which he had issued pro- 
digious quantities, was such that the labouring classes 
refused any longer to accept it for wages, and he was faced 
with serious labour troubles. The peso, worth in 1910 
244d., had sunk to 1/20th of a penny. Carranza at once 
thought of the gold reserve of the Banks, about £5,000,000, 
and, laying his hands on it, put the whole of it as quickly 
as he could into circulation, giving at the same time a cer- 
tain value to the paper currency by allowing it to be used 
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in part payment of taxes. From that day (November 30, 
1916) to this moment the problems of exchange have not 


‘existed for Mexico. Gold and silver coins are the only 


currency which has passed for the last seven years in the 
whole Republic, and the Mexican peso is worth to-day 
253d., 1d. more than in 1910, and moves in value almost 
precisely with the American dollar. While the exchange 
of every other Latin American country stands at a very 
low figure compared with 1914, the Mexican exchange 
not only has improved, but to-day stands at an appreci- 
able premium above the British £1 note. Though accident 
(or perhaps expediency) was more responsible than design 
for what happened, it must be admitted that Carranza 
did an excellent day’s work for his country, and his easy 
solution of the problem may be commended to the study 
of the Inflationists and Deflationists of to-day. Currency 
questions, however, in Mexico do not present quite the 
same difficulties as in most other parts of the world, owing 
to her large production of gold and silver. The gold and 
silver collected as taxes from the mines has gone straight 
to the Mint, and to-day the circulation in the whole country 
may be reliably estimated to be not less than 30 millions 
in gold and as much in silver. 

In 1920 the elections for President fell due, and Car- 
ranza, who had extricated himself with clumsy cunning 
from many difficult situations, blundered badly in choosing 
an unpopular and unsuitable candidate, and endeavouring 
to force his election. His own generals, and Obregon 
in particular, turned against him, and there was nothing 
left for him but to try to reach Vera Cruz, where he might 
be able to leave the country on a foreign ship. Late in 
May he commandeered the whole of the rolling stock of 
the Mexican Railway, and taking with him all the gold 
of the Treasury, and accompanied by a strange medley 
of courtiers, sycophants, and women, started on his journey. 
At Aljibes, about half-way to Vera Cruz, his trains were 
stopped by an armed force, and this strange caravanserai 
took to the Huastecan Mountains. His followers gradually 
dropped off as the railway was left behind, much of the 
gold as the roads got worse was dropped into wells by the 
wayside, and a few days later, almost deserted and alone, 
he was shot dead, at night, through the walls of his tent. 
It has been clearly established that his murder was an act 
of private vengeance, and the strongest opponents of the 
present Administration have not attempted to charge 
them with it. 
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With the death of Carranza the long successions of 
political murders and other outrages, and the state of rapine 
and disorder which had disgraced the country for nine 
years, came to an astonishingly sudden and abrupt con- 
clusion. Since June 1920, all the great centres of popula- 
tion have been absolutely quiet, the railways have been 
free from attack, the remoter districts have gradually 
settled down, and there has hardly been a shot fired in anger 
throughout the Republic. The whole country went back 
to work with a will, and, in spite of the wounds it had 
received, commerce really prospered for the second half of 
1920 and the whole of 1921. Since then the wave of 
depression which has affected the whole world has reached 
Mexico, things have not been so good, and there have been 
serious labour troubles for employers to contend with. 
Nevertheless, in 1922 she imported and paid for goods to 
the value of 50 millions sterling, a figure which can hardly 
be equalled by any’of her sister Republics. The attitude 
of the authorities towards foreign capital, which was 
uncompromisingly hostile in the days of Carranza, has 
changed immensely for the better. An agreement has 
been signed, with the International Committee of Bankers, 
for the settlement of arrears of interest and the resumption 
of the payment of current interest, and large sums of money 
applicable to these purposes have reached New York. 

The wonderful improvement which has come to pass, 
and by all appearances to stay, is the work of three men— 
Obregon, de la Huerta, and Calles—who have held the three 
chief posts in the Government—and for more than three 
years have worked together for the public good with a 
singular unanimity which would be admirable in any 
country. They are all young men, not much over 40, 
endowed with personal courage, and soldiers who played 
prominent parts in the revolutionary warfare. Yet all 
three of them are novi homines of humble origin—Obregon, 
a small farmer, de la Huerta a bank official, and Calles a 
schoolmaster. In spite of this, they appear to the visitor 
from Europe, just as Moctezuma did to Bernal Diaz four 
hundred years ago, muy grandes senores, “‘ very great gentle- 
men.” If there are more men of this type, as there must be, 
there is real hope for Mexico. To say that they are great 
statesmen is possibly to praise them too highly, yet they 
have had to deal with problems identical with those which 
have defeated the wisest heads in Europe, and dealt with 
them on the whole with greater success. At any rate the 
two questions of unemployment and exchange do not exist 
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to-day in Mexico ; there are no unemployed, and Mexican 
money is as good as the American dollar. 

Yet there are several questions which they have perhaps 
wisely neglected and which must be settled before the 
country can go ahead. Of these perhaps that of the 
National Railways is the most serious. In the nine years 
during which they have been worked by the Government 
many abuses have grown up. The higher posts have been 
given to men who in many cases have made very bad 
use of them. Graft has been very prevalent throughout 
the service, and vested interests have been created, which 
it will be very difficult to remove. The various Unions 
of Railwaymen have become politically very powerful, 
and have entrenched themselves behind a mass of regula- 
tions drawn stringently in their own favour. Every prin- 
ciple of Trades Unionism known to the United States 
and Europe has been conceded to them in the fullest 
measure. It is almost impossible to dismiss a man from 
the service. An engine-driver will draw nearly £1,000 per 
annum for short hours, with many privileges thrown in. 
After 35 years’ service a man retires from the service on full 
pay for life, and even when he dies the Company is not 
rid of him, as his funeral will cost them £30. It has been 
agreed that the Company’s property shall be returned to 
the former American management at an early date, but 
it will need a tactful Hercules to cleanse this stable. Mean- 
while the public suffers from poor service and high rates, 
and the railways which ought to be earning interest on a 
large bonded indebtedness are barely paying the expenses 
of operation. 

The Agrarian Law is also a very unsatisfactory feature. 
As interpreted by several of the States, blocks of land can 
be taken from any owner in return for compensation, but 
the compensation is in bonds, which are at present of no 
value. It is then distributed among Indians, the former 
labourers on the estate, but as the Indian only cultivates 
enough land to keep himself alive, a great part of the estate 
goes out of cultivation, and the whole output of agricultural 
produce is much diminished. There have been many real 
cases of hardship thus inflicted on landowners, not only 
among foreigners, who have been able to make them- 
selves heard, but among Mexicans themselves. In addition 
to this, Bolshevistic ideas have been allowed to spread, 
notably in the State of Vera Cruz; they have principally 
taken the form of refusal to pay rent, and landlords, for the 
last year or more, in some places have been unable to enforce 
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payment. It is unlikely, however, that these ideas will 
really do much harm in the long run, though they have 
caught on for the moment. The Latin American mind is 
too materialistic to take them very seriously. But mean- 
while where they are current owners of property and em- 
ployers generally are passing through a very difficult time, 

Of all these troubles and abuses, and the disquieting 
effect which they have on the mind of the foreigner, the 
Government are well aware. The answer they have always 
made to him is: ‘‘ We know what is going on and how bad 
it is for the country, but if we have no friends abroad we 
have to be friends with our own people, bad friends as they 
may be for us.” Or as President Obregon has put it: 
‘If you had two horses, one of which was quiet and the 
other kicked, would you not ride the quiet one?” In 
other words they have said: “‘ Give us recognition, treat 
us as civilized people, and you will see that we will put our 
house in order.” 

There is much to be said in defence of the policy followed 
by the Government. The middle and lower classes in the 
times of Diaz had little or no say in public life ; they are 
tasting freedom that they have never known before, and, 
like dogs that have been long chained up, they are better 
for a wild gallop or two. If repressive measures had been 
used against them, and rioting and bloodshed had ensued, 
it would have given some of the big business interests 
in the United States the chance they were looking for. 
Recognition would have been indefinitely deferred, and 
Uncle Sam might have intervened, an easy matter for him 
while he had millions of trained men ready to form an 
army. Nor has the American Press, or at any rate a 
large portion of it, made things easy for the new Govern- 
ment. There has been a constant stream of propaganda 
in many of the papers directed against them. The slightest 
incident has been used as a peg for criticism, and when 
everything else has failed, they have fallen back on 
Obregon’s health and given him only a week or two to live. 

However, recognition by the United States, when it 
did come, came with almost incredible speed. The meetings 
of the Joint Committee in Mexico City ended on July 15th 
last, and on August 3lst the United States formally recog- 
nized Mexico. 

The situation thus created by the restoration of diplo- 
matic relations with her wealthy and powerful neighbour 
is full of hope for all interested in Mexico. Although much 
has been done in the last three years, much remains to 
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be done. The banking system has to be reconstituted 
if commerce is to regain its former prosperity, the Budget 
must be balanced if punctual payment of the interest on 
the National Debt is to be assured, and the many abuses 
which are so disheartening to the foreigners engaged in 
business in the country must be removed. It remains 
to be seen whether the Government now will not only 
undertake these reforms, but have the strength to carry 
them through. Those who know them best believe that they 
will. 

The example of the United States was promptly followed 
by France, who recognized six weeks later, and it only 
needs recognition by our Government for Mexico to be 
fully restored to the comity of nations. In these matters 
bis dat qui cito dat. The British investor and the British 
trader in Mexico are in an invidious position to-day, and 
the effect of further delay in recognition by Great Britain 
may be disastrous to their interests for generations to come. 
There are no people more sensitive to discourtesy than 
the Mexicans, and no country where more goes by favour 
than theirs. Here is a chance for our Prime Minister to 
put into practice his recent words: ‘‘ Let there be Govern- 
mental action to open this market.” 


ViIncENT W. YORKE 
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“POLLY’S” OLD-TIME SUCCESSOR 


In these days of rabid publicity, much boomed leading 
ladies, and other vagaries of the footlights it is interesting 
to find old plays like ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Opera”’ and “ Polly” 
achieving success on their own merits. This success will 
doubtless lead to further productions of the works of the 
old dramatists. 

Up to the present little has been known of the four-act 
comedy, “The Suicide,” written by George Colman the 
Elder, and produced by him at the Haymarket Theatre 
on July 20, 1778. The play ran for a few weeks, was never 
printed, and dropped into obscurity. Recently the writer 
has had the good fortune to come into possession of the 
original notice of the play, written at the time of its pro- 
duction by a gentleman employed by a publisher of news. 
sheets named John Wilkes, namesake of a famous contem- 
porary. The full story of the comedy is quaintly told, and 
as an old-time critique is a useful commentary on the style 
of the eighteenth-century dramatic critics as compared with 
those of the present day. There is no attempt at fulsome 
adulation of the leading lady or others in the cast and a 
refreshing absence of any sign of inspiration from the 
manager of the theatre. 

At the time of the production of ‘‘ The Suicide ”’ Colman 
had been settled for a year in his new venture “ the little 
theatre in the Hay-market,” which he had acquired from 
Samuel Foote after relinquishing his interest in the Covent 
Garden concern. He opened at his new house with “ The 
English Merchant,” and then followed Murphy’s “Citizen,” 
Garrick’s “ Bon Ton” and “‘ The Spanish Barber, or the 
Fruitless Precaution.” To these must be added an adapta- 
tion from John Gay’s ballad opera “ Polly,” staged on 
June 19, 1777, and which survived but five nights! By 
then he had got together a first-rate company, which 
included Elizabeth Farren, and it was due perhaps to the 
versatility of that clever little lady that it occurred to him 
to write and produce something which should discover her 
in an unusual réle. The failure of “‘ Polly”? he had attri- 
buted, probably quite justly, to the singing, but the concep- 
tion of the character of Polly herself he determined to borrow 
from Gay and adopt it for a play of his own. 

The plot of ‘The Suicide’? was quite well conceived, 
but in it there were certain features which were comparatively 
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novel to the public, and while Colman could be sure of his 
leading lady, there was a possible risk that his efforts would 
evoke a storm of ridicule which might damage his reputation. 
Public morality may have been open to question at a time 
when scandalous happenings in the higher social scale were 
of frequent occurrence, and crude sayings and coarse allusions 
were common, but the public, easy-going in their own affairs, 
hypercritical concerning other people’s, was not only ever 
ready to render homage to the modesty of women, but also 
liable to interpret anything that might reflect on the heroine 
ina play as a reflection on womankind in general. Colman, 
therefore, must have had some trepidation in deciding that 
the “‘ star” of his company should masquerade as a man. 
While he knew this would prove an attraction to the lower 
element of the audience, there was a possibility of offending 
the more influential patrons of his house. However, with 
the adoption of the dual rdle scheme, he hoped that any shock 
which there might be at seeing the heroine disguised as Dick 
Rattle, the companion of the dissipated young Tobine, 
would be toned down by her appearance in the second part 
of the play in the charming character of Nancy Lovell, 
the winsome sweetheart of the piece. In this he apparently 
succeeded, for at the conclusion of his notice the critic says : 


If laughter be the end of comedy, this end was sufficiently answered. It 
(the play) was received with repeated bursts of the most unbounded applause. 


And again when he refers to the Epilogue : 


The Epilogue consists of instructions to a married woman for her conduct 
towards her husband. This line was much admired : 


* Cool as he warms—and love will never cool.” 


Miss Farren, who spoke it, appeared quite as amiable in petticoats as in 
breeches. 


The story is that of Tobine, a young mercer, who, having 
dissipated his fortune by extravagant living and undesirable 
associations, determines to commit suicide. His betrothed, 
Nancy Lovell, hears of this, and disguising herself as Dick 
Rattle, one of his companions, by means of a clever scheme 
and with the aid of a physician succeeds in counteracting 
her lover’s intention. She procures for him what he imagines 
to be a deadly dose of poison, but which is really nothing 
more than a sleeping-draught. The composition of the 
~~ gives an illustration of the Haymarket company in 

78. 
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Wingrave (an undertaker) .. a! sf Mr. Edwin. 
Squibb Mr. R. Palmer. 

John .. ate Mr. La Main. 
Apothecary .. Mr. Gardener. 
Ranter (a player) .. ws Mr. R. Baddeley. 
A physician .. Mr. Blisset. 
Catchpenny (a poet) Mr. Bannister. 
Mrs. Grogram fa Miss Webb. 
Peggy .. Miss Hale. 


Nancy Lovell (and disguised as Dick Rattle) Miss Farren. 


The four scenes which make up Acts I and II are in or 
outside the mercer’s house in Bucklersbury. There are six 
scenes in Acts III and IV. These are more ambitious, and 
include a comic duel in Spa Fields and the “ suicide ”’ itself, 
which is staged in a tavern scene and forms the climax to a 
farewell party ending in a drinking bout given by Tobine to 
his friends. The play opens with the return home in the 
small hours of Tobine escorted by a rowdy crew of intoxi- 
cated associates. They all fall foul of the night watchmen, 
and the dialogue here introduces a popular tilt at the 
notoriously feeble conduct of the forerunners of the police 
force. In the second act Tobine is seen trying to recover 
from the over-night debauch. He drinks a “doctor,” the 
name which in those days described a pick-me-up made 
of wine and brandy mixed. There is a long argument 
between Tobine and his partner Tabby, who censures him 
for refusing to attend a lady customer who had come to 
purchase silks. Tobine is advised to follow “ the industrious 
example of his father,’ and there is a hint that if he does not 
it is “‘ but a short journey from Bucklersbury to Guildhall.” 
Tobine thereupon commences to show signs of repentance 
for his folly, an admirable opportunity for John Palmer, 
who had a penchant for these repentant hero scenes. Miss 
Farren, disguised as Dick Rattle, swaggers on to the stage 
in Scene 2 of Act I. Previous to her entry there has been 
an opportunity given to Ranter and Catchpenny, as player 
and poet, to have a long argument designed by Colman to 
introduce cutting strokes at rival theatrical performances. 
They quarrel, but are reconciled by Bounce, who comes in 
and says he has challenged Squibb to a duel. On his depar- 
ture Rattle and Squibb enter, and finally Rattle and Tobine 
are left together. In the words of the old critique writer : 


Squibb leaving them Tobine tells Rattle that his affairs are quite ruined, 
and that he must put an end to his life ; which he seems to regard only for the 
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Joss of the one dear girl (herself) whom he sincerely loved. He debates whether 
it is best to pistol himself, hang or drown. Rattle advises against either and 
objects to his drowning, that it is impossible for the medical people to bring 
him to life again; which he observed “‘is damned hard in a free country.” 
At length Rattle recommends poison, and undertakes to provide the dose. 


For the duel in Act III a scene depicting Spa Fields is 
shown. This was a place of amusement in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and was named after the London 
Spa, the pump-room of which stood at the corner of Exmouth 
Street, Farringdon Road and Rosoman Street, Finsbury, as 
now known. This was a comic scene. The duellists, Bounce 
and Squibb, are too nervous to fight when the time comes, 
and the audience is delighted at seeing each kicked by his 
second to the other. Then Tobine, who is a spectator, 
launches forth on an oration about “scoundrels and 
cowards.”’ ‘Follows the “suicide”’ in the tavern. Appar- 
ently all have been drinking heavily. We get: 


The next scene is a room at a tavern; the choice spirits singing catches 
and glees, and to an immoderate degree. Tobine is at the head of the company. 
When they are almost drunk he dismisses them and calls for a pint of brandy. 
Having drunk a glass or two of it, and made some reflections on the ignominy 
of being a bankrupt, he takes the supposed poison, drinks it off, ‘‘To Nancy 
Lovell,” saying at the same time, ‘‘ Woe be to Dick Rattle if ever I awake 
again,”” and then the curtain drops. 


The draught which his sweetheart had prepared seems 
to have kept him unconscious long enough to have the 
landlord of the tavern and his servants arrested and taken 
to Bow Street on a suspicion of poisoning. While this is 
going on Tobine’s friends meet together with anxious faces. 
They are joined by Mrs. Grogram and Nancy Lovell, who is 
now back in her own clothes. They all converse on his 
supposed danger and Ranter observes: ‘“‘His death will 
make a damned figure in the newspapers.” 

The undertaker now comes to solicit the funeral in 
advance. The prevailing public opinion of the skill of 
medical men is artfully hinted at by the undertaker, who 
observes that though the man is not dead he will soon be 
wanted as the doctor and apothecary have been there. 
What is evidently meant to be a jeer at the pompous obse- 
quies of the upper classes is shown by the exaggerated 
manner in which the undertaker praises dignity in funerals 
and says he “lately buried a cheesemonger in Thames 
Street, where they were obliged to take down the sign to put 
up the hatchment.” In the last scene the doctor, who is 
acting in collusion with Nancy, is seen feeling Tobine’s 
pulse. He gives him no hope of life and tells him that his 
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friend Dick Rattle has been taken up on suspicion of poison. 
ing him, but is so ill as not to be likely to live to take his 
trial. Thereupon Tobine declares the innocence of his 
friend, and shows “ true generosity of sentiment.” This is 
Nancy’s cue, and the plot develops furiously. She throws 
herself down by her lover’s bedside, explains everything, 
blushingly admits her deception, and implores his forgive 
ness. The play ends with everybody being forgiven and the 
promise of an early wedding for the lovers. The moral is 
pointed by the last rather smug observation of Tobine, 
“* Englishmen have no right to throw away their lives when 
their country has so much occasion for them.” The Prologue, 
spoken by John Palmer, relates to the intention of the piece 
in preventing Tobine committing suicide. It includes the 
following lines : 


But if a well-timed jest one mercer save 
From the dread confines of the gloomy grave, 
All Ludgate hill will judge it wondrous hard, 
Felo de se—if you bringin the bard. 


The cast is interesting. The principal characters were 
played by some of the best-known artists of that day. 
The future Countess of Derby was then nineteen. She had 
been acting since she was fifteen and had rapidly risen in 
the popular esteem. Her playing of Miss Hardcastle in 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” Maria in “ The Citizen,” and a 
clever rendition of Rosina in “ The Spanish Barber,’’ had 
proved her worthy of her manager’s unbounded confidence, 
We are told she had a slight figure, above the middle height 
and suited to the disposition of drapery, in which she was 
happy. Her face was expressive and animated; she had 
blue eyes and a winning smile, and a voice that was cultivated 
rather than sweet. In sentiment she was less happy than 
in vivacity. Hazlitt speaks of “‘ Miss Farren with her fine 
lady airs and graces, with that elegant turn of her head and 
motion of her fan and tripping of her tongue.’”’ There was 
more than one reason why this rising young actress should 
have shrinked at the idea of appearing on the stage in this 
particular réle. She had many admirers, both in and outside 
the playhouse, but though in the course of her profession 
she had to take part in many of the scandalous productions 
of her day, yet there is no trace of any imputation on her 
fair fame. Her friendship with John Palmer is spoken of as 
a “‘ short sentimental attachment,’ but she was undoubtedly 
very fond of him, and her maidenly feelings must have rather 
overwhelmed her as she took her cue on the opening night 
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and joined her hero in front of the footlights in that ‘ un- 
seemly garb” of baggy breeches. She was aware also 
that in the audience was another of her admirers, one whom 
she had no desire to offend. This was Charles James Fox, 
a very particular and influential friend. In fact, the whole 
career of this dainty little woman may have been altered by 
Colman’s comedy, for we are told that it was due to her 
taking the part of Dick Rattle which resulted in an estrange- 
ment between her and Fox. It is probably correct that 
Elizabeth’s slim but essentially feminine little figure was 
unsuited to the ungainly breeches part, and she not only 
forfeited Fox’s admiration, but, as it transpired, incurred 
“some satire for shapelessness.” Others, however, were 
more broad-minded than Fox, and her reputation does not 
sem to have been much affected. We have Walpole 
witing later that he considered Miss Farren “‘the most 
perfect actress he had ever seen,” while on the occasion of 
her marriage to the twelfth Earl of Derby in May 1797 
the great Siddons spoke some special lines in her honour at 
Drury Lane concerning the loss of “‘ our comic Muse.” 
John Palmer was then thirty-six years of age and had 
sufficiently advanced in his profession to be able to neglect 
it from time to time for spells of riotous living. He was 
talland handsome, and his many female admirers apparently 
overlooked his numerous failings, which, it is said, included 
the habitual ill-treatment of his wife. He had a pharisaical 
manner of appealing to his audience which exactly suited the 
character and invariably won him forgiveness. This it was, 
accompanied by his “ nice conduct ’”’ of the pocket handker- 
chief, that secured for him the name of Plausible Jack, and 
established the fact that he was the only man who could 
induce the public to believe that his wife brought him 
offspring every two months! The character of Tabby seems 
to have been ably enough acted by Francis Aicken, who had 
achieved some success in impassioned declamatory réles 
and was nicknamed “ The Tyrant.” Baddeley, who played 
Ranter, was, of course, the famous actor Robert Baddeley, 
who had a great success in low comedy and servants’ parts 
and played continuously at Drury Lane and the Haymarket 
until his death in 1794. He it was who left a sum of £3 per 
annum to provide wine and cake in the Green Room of 
Drury Lane Theatre on Twelfth Night, a ceremony which is 
still regularly observed. His wife was an actress of great 
beauty but of notorious conduct. John Bannister, then a 
lad of eighteen, who appeared as Catchpenny, was the son 
of that fine singer and actor Charles Bannister. Young 
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Bannister was in later years described as the best low 
comedian of his day. He was manager of Drury Lane from 
1802 to 1815. 

John Edwin the Elder, who took the part of Wingrave, 
the undertaker, first appeared at the Haymarket in June 
1776 as Flaw in “‘ The Cozeners,” produced by Foote, but 
his progress was not noticeable until he came under Geo 
Colman’s management. He played continuously at the 
Haymarket during its summer seasons and in the winter at 
Bath. According to Colman, Edwin was a fine burletta 
singer, and Nature had “ gifted him with the vis comica . ., 
and had enabled him to look irresistibly funny with a very 
agreeable if not handsome set of features.”’ Poor John 
had a sad reputation. It is said of him that he would reach 
the theatre drunk and had to be dressed and pushed on the 
stage. His abandonment of Mrs. Walmesley, a milliner of 
Bath, with whom he lived for twenty years, caused him to 
be occasionally hissed off the stage in the latter part of his 
career, which closed at the Haymarket two months before 
his death in 1790. 

Before closing this glimpse of Colman’s Haymarket 
company one must not forget to mention Mrs. Webb, who 
had the part of Mrs. Grogram. She had then recently 
joined the company, and though quite a youngster was 4 
good actress, with a strong vein of humour. In later life 
she developed a rather corpulent figure, which was seen to 
advantage in grotesque characters. For many years Mrs. 
Webb sustained a well-earned popularity and played a 
large number of parts. The old Bow Street office referred 
to in the play was established in 1749. It seems strange 
at the present day to think of Bow Street as one of the most 
fashionable streets in London, but such it was in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, when its inhabitants included 
earls, notable physicians, poets, actors, and men of letters, 
With the building of the police office its popularity, already 
on the wane, began to fade quickly, and its departed glory 
is recalled in Dryden’s lines: 


From fops, and wits and cits, and Bow Street beaux. 


JOHN METCALFE 
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BY LONELY STREAMS 


THE fauna of this island has undergone some astonishing 
changes within the last decade or so, owing to causes too 
obvious for recapitulation. There are cases where rare 
birds and beasts have reappeared in country from which 
they had been banished, as we thought, for ever—witness 
the revival of the merlin and the marsh harrier in the West 
—whereas other species, like the red squirrel, almost too 
common at no very remote date, are threatened with total 
extermination over the greater part of rural England. 

While other creatures have come or gone, however, 
there is at least one animal whose status remains un- 
altered, allowing, of course, for the inevitable decline of 
wild life with the advance of civilization. The common 
otter has been affected very little by the diminution of 
game-preserving, the activities of the rabbit-trapper, or 
any other influences which have meant either the salvation 
or the undoing of his fellow-creatures. In the West 
Country at any rate he has already long survived his next 
of kin, the polecat, and may yet outlive the heron, the 
badger, and even the fox. 

All considered, one frequently wonders why he is not 
much more common than is actually the case. His way 
is a secluded way. He does so little to attract attention 
that he might remain long in a locality without anyone, 
excepting keen fishermen, being aware of or any the worse 
for his presence. He is, moreover, a tireless wanderer, 
covering enormous distances between sundown and dawn, 
particularly when fresh-water fish are running seawards, 
and more often than not he is many miles away long before 
any record of his doing is discovered by possible ill-wishers. 

While my sympathies are entirely with the otter in his 
struggle for existence, I do not intend to plead his cause 
by endeavouring to persuade anybody that he does not 
commit the misdemeanours laid to his charge. Doubtless 
he is often maligned, but that is the wrong argument, 
doing infinitely more harm than good. To the man whose 
property is being destroyed there is nothing more irritating 
than to be told that the obvious culprit never touches 
game, fish, or whatever it may be. On the other hand, 
if he can be persuaded that the animal is worth the harm 
it does from a decorative or interesting point of view, 
some good may be done. There is always, of course, the 
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person for whom such considerations have no appeal, or adr 
the man who merely seeks excuse for destroying “anything Too 
wild,” but these are outside the argument. In such caseg thot 
the one hope lies in the more rigorous enforcement of the ig 
various wild-life preservation Acts, which under present .. 
conditions serve no purpose whatsoever. ; 
At first glance the otter appears to have few actual a lit 
enemies. None the less it is exceedingly difficult to pre } ey 
serve him for sport or sentiment. The water-bailiff destroys of tl 
him when possible, but his worst enemy, apart from hounds, Sloe 
is probably the sporting loafer—the kind of person who tigi 
for some reason cannot leave a wild creature alone, but ; 
It is worthy of note that the man who works most havoe | };, ¢ 
in any hunting-country is seldom the person in a position enou; 
to suffer most from the depredations of the animals de | 4, , 
stroyed. In most cases the keen fisherman or game-shot } pho), 
will be an all-round sportsman, and if not actually a hunting },,, , 
man, still willing to make some sacrifice in the cause of | phi} 
sport. The keeper, again, can usually be bought, but] jf, 
against the principal offender there is no remedy. Si dow 
Curiously enough, the vulpicide is almost invariably a leggec 
follower of hounds, being as a rule a plausible gentleman J 404 
of the badger-digging type, with stronger sporting instincts], , , 
than sense of honour. He is too common in the more Jj, 4), 
remote hunting-fields. Again, there are keepers who can- deep 
not be induced to preserve foxes, even when given to under |},p}), 
stand by their employers that game is a secondary kngth 
consideration, and the man who destroyed more otters 
than anyone I ever knew was not only no fisherman, but Jj, 5}, 
had not the remotest right upon the river-bank at all. [ope,., 
It must be admitted that there is something about 4 jj, 1, 
wild otter’s personality which rouses the hunter-lust in] p,. 
almost anybody. Every healthy minded boy at some time Jj, pj, . 
or other experiences an overwhelming desire to waylay wol 01 
the elusive pirate of the trout-streams, and in the old Diewe 
thoughtless days, aided by kindred spirits, I must confess ing in 
to having expended considerable time and patience in the fy... -. 
endeavour to ensnare a wily old “ dog” who periodically }p,,;,. 
haunted a lonely little brook near my home. inagin: 
It was only a little hill stream, flowing between the]y.7 , 
tumbled rocks, a mere rill in places, but full of deep, clear fii.. pe 
pools, where the little trout played under the foam bubbles fit... 
It was indeed a favourite spawning-place, and the otteth,). ,. 
who had discovered it was getting, we thought, rathetfh 4);, 
more than his share of the finny life. He proved one too ng, o 
many for us, however, and in the end we were obliged to " i. 
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of | admit with more or less sincerity that he had earned his 
freedom. But, unfortunately, a certain local trapper 
& | thought otherwise, and this genius, continuing the cam- 
he paign surreptitiously, eventually achieved his end in a 
nt | somewhat curious way. 

The otter, so read the spoor, was in the habit of using 
al | g little water-slide between two big rocks, and it occurred to 
& | the trapper as a last resource to set a fox-trap near the foot 
Y§ | of this miniature cascade. It was done, and a few nights 
is, | later proved the otter’s undoing. To catch him alive with 
ho |, view to subsequent baiting had been the trapper’s aim, 
1. | but in this respect yet once again the old pirate scored off 
0 |hisenemy. The trap had been pegged with a stake strong 
on | nough, the man thought, to hold a bullock. None the less 
the otter succeeded in “ pulling” it, and dragging the 
ot | yhole contrivance about fifty yards down-stream, where he 
Ng | was eventually discovered drowned in a little pool across 
of | which he had been unable to swim. 

Few people, perhaps, realize how very easily an otter 
drowns. The tendency is to regard him as a sort of four- 
legged fish, but in reality he can remain under water for a 
‘al Tshort period only—little longer, indeed, than a moorhen 
cl Jor a diver. Anybody who has watched a “ chain,” which 
is the line of bubbles that an otter blows when swimming 
deep, must have noticed the increasing frequency of the 
bubbles after the swimmer has been under water for any 
TY jlength of time. That means he is hard pressed for air, 
1 jand even when beset by hounds with life depending upon 
his ability to keep out of sight, I have seen him come to the 
urface again and again for no other purpose than to fill 
4 this lungs. 

But, though incapable of long immersion, the water 
is his natural element. He will float for hours in a sunny 
lay pool or inlet of the sea, and is even said to sport with his 
tllows while afloat, “rolling, diving, twisting, and wrest- 
ing in the most charming fashion that ever was seen.” 
So said Charles Kingsley, in his delightful fairy tale Water 
Babies, though one would like to know how big a part 
imagination played in that most interesting description 
ofan otter family. So far as I have been able to discover, 
titer cubs are afraid of water, just like young puppies, 

ferring to bask upon the bank or dabble in the shallowest 

Is rather than trust themselves beyond their depth. 

this impression I find myself borne out by Mr. William 

ng, one of the most observant of American naturalists, 
0 in one of his books gives a fascinating account of the 
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difficulty experienced by a mother otter when inducing 
her young to take the initial plunge. 

But for all his aquatic habits, the otter spends far more 
time upon dry ground than most people imagine. Old 
sportsmen knew it from following the “trail” at dawn, 
the true history of his nightly ramblings, which disappear 
with the dew upon which it is recorded. He wanders many 
miles in the course of a summer night, but like the badger 
he knows his own limitations and the incalculable advantages 
of keeping out of sight. There always comes the time, of 
course, when some tempting brook or runnel leads him 
farther afield than prudence would have him venture, in 
which case he makes the best of it and kennels in the most 
comfortable place he can find. 

Some years ago a farmer told me that his sheep-dogs 
had come across and killed a strange animal—a badger, 
he supposed—which had been lying up in a little furze-brake 
not far from his house. He had taken the trophy home 
in triumph, and asking to see it, I was eventually show 
a large otter in splendid condition. There was no stream 
near the place where he had been found, only a little marshy 
hollow, drained by a mere ditch up which he must have 
worked his way. 

A neighbour of mine quite recently had an even mor 
surprising experience when rabbiting with one companion 
on the banks of a little ornamental pool in his grounds 
They were trying a large burrow which their ferret, when 
introduced, appeared very loth to enter, but as foxes wer 
known to lie there, no importance was attached to the 
circumstance, and they were not a little amazed when two 
full-grown otters “‘ bolted’ simultaneously and made for 
the water. Their presence there was sufficiently remarkable, 
being unprecedented in the history of the place ; but matter 
for greater surprise was in store, for after swimming onc 
round the pool and finding no other refuge, the two strangers 
deliberately returned to the burrow, from which nothig 
could again eject them. 

This is the only instance within my knowledge of otten 
bolting from a ferret. Foxes often do, of course, but it 
their case, as I remarked in a previous article, I cannot 
believe that the actual attack of the ferret dislodges them 
At least I am certain that were the ferret unaccompanied 
by human beings, neither fox, otter, nor badger would look 
twice at it unless to snap it up. In all probability th 
otters, being in strange quarters, were thoroughly alarm 
‘before the ferret was put in, and when the rabbits b 
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to bump they realized that something was amiss, and 
judged it time to vacate. In any case, they would not 
shift again, nor for that matter could the ferret be induced 
to remain in the burrow, though rabbits abounded. 

Considering the amount of time devoted to Nature 
study nowadays, astonishingly little is really known of the 
otter’s history. He is not an easy subject, being the sort 
of animal one never sees when looking for him, and as a 
rule it is only from chance meetings that one can pick up 
anything worth knowing. ‘‘ Years agone,” as the West 
Country people say, an old Dartmoor ranger, scouring the 
wilds of Taw Marsh in search of the elusive black-cock, 
had an adventure which any naturalist might envy. I 
give the story precisely as he told it to me, having every 
reason to respect the man’s veracity. 

It was the last days of grouse-shooting, one of those 
rare early spring mornings when snipe mount high and 
rabbit bucks begin to box, and he had little difficulty 
in picking out the whereabouts of the game, as rival 
cocks crowed their challenges across the waste. Working 
cautiously through the ling which then grew breast-high 
beside the river, trying to locate a wary old knight of the 
heath whose voice rose now and again from a brake near 
by, he was astonished and a good deal startled to see, as 
he thought, a huge brown snake threading its way along 
the steep bank of the stream, no distance ahead of him. 
Mystified, and scarcely able to believe his eyes, he was 
“most afraid ” to go near the strange monster. Screwing 
up his courage, however, he “ creeped round and looked 
in over,” and so learned that the ferocious-looking reptile 
consisted of no less than four otters, running along in Indian 
file, close upon one another’s heels. 

Wild with excitement, never having seen such a thing 
before, he fired at the rearmost animal, just as the little 
procession was disappearing behind a great boulder, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it roll over into the water. 
A second or two later he reached the place and looked 
hurriedly about for the others. The river flowed smoothly 
just there between comparatively open banks, where the 
heather, reduced by a recent fire, grew sparsely. There 
was not, he assured me, cover enough to hide a rabbit, 
but not another glimpse of the otters could he obtain. 
Neither splash nor wave disturbed the water, no living 
thing stirred in the heather. ‘“‘ They just disappeared,” 
he said, as the larger wild creatures have a way of doing 
in such a case, and but for the wounded animal floundering 
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about under the bank he would have doubted the reality 
of the experience. That one, however, remained to dispel 
any idea of hallucination, and when it came to getting it 
out of the water he learned something of an otter’s marvel- 
lous strength and tenacity. 

The poor beast, wounded in the back, could neither 
swim nor drag itself away, yet it took that man and his 
dog, a powerful and somewhat noted pointer, all they knew 
to bring it to land. When the man tried to get hold of it, 
it eluded him by ducking under the water, which was soon 
muddy with their splashings. Every time the dog went 
in it fastened upon him, dragged him down, and would 
have drowned him had not the man come to the rescue, 
when the otter, relinquishing its hold, again plunged below 
the surface. Their combined efforts, however, eventual] 
landed the quarry, which proved to be an old dog, wi 
tusks like a walrus, and this is, perhaps, the strangest part 
of the story, destroying the natural assumption that the 
interesting four comprised a female and three well-grown 
cubs. Even that would have been remarkable, by the 
way, for, according to old authorities, otter cubs are cast 
upon their own resources very early in life. As it was, 
the identity of the dead animal rather suggests a love-chase, 
though it is the only instance of the kind that has occurred 
within my knowledge. 

There is an immense otter stronghold near the scene 
of the incident just related where cubs are reared annually, 
It is under an old mountain-ash, opening on to a deep pool 
which for many seasons—I hesitate to say how many—has 
been the haunt of an old trout of fabulous size and cunning. 
Almost every angler for miles round has tried his hand at 
him, while others have not scrupled to resort to less legiti- 
mate methods, in the endeavour to circumvent the speckled 
patriarch. On one occasion several youths from the 
neighbouring village of Belstone went so far as to strip, 
invade the pool, and try to “tickle” him out, but the 
hovers where the old fish lurks proved too deep for bare 
arms or even for sticks. Nets have been tried, but the 
most shameless warfare of all has been waged by the old 
ranger of the otter story. ‘“‘ ve thrown bread and cheese 
on to the water, ever so many times,” he told me without 
the slightest reserve, “‘and waited handy to shoot mun 
when he comed up. But he was too old for me. He's 
there this twenty years that I know for.” 

Whether it is possible for a trout to attain such longevity, 
or to hold his own so long in the very stronghold of the 
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otters are questions which I must leave to the learned. I 
know, however, that the big fellow is no myth, having seen 
his slim, dark shape more than once gliding under the hovers. 
As a general rule [ am inclined to think that trout suffer 
less from an otter’s ravages than salmon. They are nimble 
fish, wise in their generation, and I have noticed, moreover, 
that when an otter takes up his abode in any particular 
locality it is nothing unusual for trout to shift their quarters. 
With salmon, on the other hand, it is a different matter. 
Though few anglers may believe it, this fish is probably 
the most heavy-witted of his order, and if report speaks 
truly, the old salmon spearers of the Taw and the Dart, 
who carried on their nefarious trade till within quite recent 
years, found him an easy prize. He is, they say, a sort of 
aquatic ostrich. Start him once, he dashes away like a 
ray of light, and one naturally supposes that he would 
continue to do so if followed up. Nothing of the sort, 
however. All he does is to plunge blindly into the first 
hover, thrust his head as far as possible under the bank, 
and there remain, believing himself hidden. The spear- 
men had only to mark his course, follow him up, and strike 
at leisure, and it is only reasonable to suppose that an 
otter’s task is proportionately easy. 

Very little appears to be known of an otter’s manner 
of fishing. One is so inclined to associate him with the 
water that it is easy to forget that he is really a weasel, 
employing precisely the same methods as those employed 
by his faster-footed relatives; and though he subsists mainly 
upon aquatic life, in all probability he rarely actually seeks 
his prey in the lower deeps after the manner of a pike. On 
one occasion when I was fortunate enough to observe an 
‘otter while exercising his craft, he was sneaking along the 
water’s brink, cautiously sniffing round the boulders like 
a dog, and anyone who takes the trouble to study his high- 
ways and byways will discover that he has many cunningly 
concealed lurking-places amongst the riverside vegetation, 
or under overhanging banks, where he can see without 
being seen, and, presumably, watch for the rising fish and 
mark its retreat. 

It is generally recognized that the daintiest flowers 
grow out of the dirt, therefore from a scientific point of 
view there is nothing surprising in the fact that the otter— 
one of the most beautiful creatures alive—like the gorgeous 
kingfisher, is reared and lives in surroundings which leave 
much to be desired. Like all members of the great Mustela 
family, with the possible exception of the badger, he is in 
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the habit of storing provisions against a future scarcity, 
and as his dwelling also does duty for a storehouse, the 
effect at times is far from pleasant. Moreover, he shareg 
with his kindred species the reprehensible habit—or s80 
fishermen think—of killing a great deal more than he can 
eat, and when, as sometimes happens during periods of 
drought, he finds a number of fish imprisoned in shallow 
pools, he does not scruple to make full use of the oppor- 
tunity. 

This habit of storing food is an economical necessity 
under certain conditions, for he does not hibernate for any 
length of time, if at all, and during severe weather, when 
every stream and pond is sealed up, he must find it difficult 
to get a living. On such occasions, when really hard- 
pressed by hunger he will resort to practices entirely foreign 
to his usual habits. I will pass over the fatuous stock 
instances of lamb-killing, hen-roost robberies and the like, 
which, if true—as they undoubtedly are in some cases— 
are too exceptional to merit intelligent consideration, and 
venture to give a somewhat more original example. 

During an abnormally hard winter many years ago 
a state of famine prevailed upon the Dartmoor heights. 
Every pool and swamp was ice-bound. Hares, plover, 
and black-game practically disappeared, while the hill 
rabbits perished wholesale, as much, it would seem, from 
the intense cold as from starvation. My informant, an 
old moor-man of unimpeachable veracity, picked up an 
incredible number which had sought shelter and actually 
died inside the “ splinter-proofs’’ or observation huts 
on the ranges, to which rapacious birds and beasts—always 
hardier than the vegetarians of the wild—came likewise 
to prey upon the poor perishing creatures. Carrion crows, 
ravens, and an occasional harrier were the most regular 
of the winged visitors. Foxes and polecats were in daily 
evidence—the latter incidently turn white upon Dartmoor 
in mid-winter, though naturalists appear to be unaware 
of the fact—and there were traces of some other animal 
whose work he was unable to recognize, nor did he so much 
as suspect the stranger’s identity until one morning, 
approaching a lonely little splinter-proof under cover of 
some rocks, he came face to face with an otter, emerging 
from a shelter where presumably it had been feasting. 

So complete was the surprise, that though his gun was 
ready to hand, it never occurred to him to use it—a record, 
surely ! 5 The otter, surprised too, sat erect on its haunches, 
stared at him for a few intense seconds, then scuttled away 
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into a “ clitter”’ near by. Few people, I believe, accepted 
the story, but, apart from the otter’s actual presence in the 
shelter, and the fare of which it had been partaking, there 
is nothing so incredible about it. In country where rivers 
are numerous aquatic creatures frequently cross from one 
stream to another, and this particular otter had doubtless 
passed that way many times, though never before seen. 
A Dartmoor farmer recently told me that on one occasion 
he met a pair of otters on the summit of the highest range 
“humping along like a pair of great ferrets.” 

In otter-hunting perhaps more than in any other sport 
the seemingly inconsistent truism ‘“‘ the more killed the 
more found ”’ holds good. In the old days when countries 
were not hunted to half the present extent, and only a 
proportionate number of animals were killed, otters, it 
would seem, were scarcely more plentiful than now. Even 
Buffon speaks of them as “‘ not very numerous.” There 
were more, of course, as a logical sequence, but one did 
not find them. It was the same old story. A river would 
be good for a certain number, which might be killed, leaving, 
as far as could be judged, not another on the entire length 
of water, yet a few months later the same stream would 
yield as many more, and so it is to-day. The modern 
hunter, arriving with his pack by car or rail, finds precisely 
the same number of otters as his representative of half a 
century ago found in the same historic holts with his 
tuneful “‘ shaggies ”’ after hacking twenty miles to get there. 
The fact that twice as many are killed nowadays makes 
no perceptible difference to the stock. This may not apply 
in every case or in every country, but it holds good as a 
general rule. 

The explanation is simple. Otters, like kingfishers, 
appear to respect riparian rights, and though great 
wanderers, each animal takes up its abode for the time 
being on some particular reach of water, nor will another 
be found within several miles. When one is killed another 
takes the vacant fishing, and here some interesting questions 
arise. From whence comes the fresh supply ? How do 
the animals know when there is room for them ? Are they 
in very truth new-comers, or does the solution of the problem 
lie in the simple fact that there are a great many more 
otters on any river than hounds ever get wind of ? Every- 
body knows how frequently a spaniel will pass a rabbit, or 
how easy it is for a pointer to miss a squatting bird, and when 
one remembers the kind of place in which an otter lurks, 
the only surprising thing is that he is ever found at all. 
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As a general rule, an otter is a remarkably silent animal, 
For months on end I do not believe he utters a sound, but 
now and again during still nights in the mating season one 
may hear from the water meadows a tuneful whistling cry, 
not altogether unlike certain variations of the curlew’s 
call. It is heard once or twice in a lifetime, and then ag 
often as not mistaken for the note of some water-bird. It 
is usually so with the cries of the wilder beasts. It is not 
generally known that the common weasel has a remarkably 
musical call, or that the harvest mouse utters a night-song 
which, heard across the moonlit stubble, for plaintive 
sweetness rivals the efforts of many feathered vocalists, 
That, however, is another story. 

DoveLas GORDON 
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THE LEAGUE OF BUSYBODIES* 


At present we have to mind our own business. Under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations we can mind other people’s business, and anything that 
affects the peace of the world, whether we are parties to it or not, can by our 
delegates be brought to the attention of mankind.—President Wilson’s exposi- 
tion of the League of Nations at Indianapolis on September 4, 1919. 


ARE we the most gullible people on the face of the earth ? 
I don’t know—the Americans might conceivably claim 
priority. But that our politicians regard us as being in 
a class by ourselves is clear from the liberties they permit 
themselves to take with our credulity. You will remember 
that before the war the “‘ great, wise, and eminent persons ”’ 
who called themselves ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen ”’ insisted 
in season and out of season that our national salvation 
depended on our trusting the German Kaiser, who was 
held up to our admiration as a monarch with so deep an 
affection for the land of his grandmother—Queen Victoria— 
as to preclude the possibility of conflict between the two 
countries. They could not deny that Wilhelm of Potsdam 
had a great and rapidly growing navy and was constantly 
rattling his sabre and making threatening speeches, but 
the German Navy was explained away by optimists as 
evidence of Imperial admiration for us—imitation being 
the sincerest form of flattery—while the Kaiser’s bellicose 
oratory was discounted as the “ hot air” of the Hohen- 
zollerns, to which no serious person need pay any attention. 

Englishmen who couldn’t quite swallow this version 
of Kaiserism—which may be termed the Haldane brand— 
and who regarded the Mailed Fist as a potential peril, were 
“ fobbed off ” with another theory which took this form, 
namely, that even if we couldn’t trust the Kaiser and his 
‘ militaristic clique”? we need not fear them because we 
could always rely on the good will and good sense of the 
great German people to prevent their impulsive sovereign 
from ‘“ upsetting the apple-cart.”” The Germans, we were 
told, were such a peaceable, amiable, domestic, thrifty, 
industrious, inoffensive people, who only asked to live 
and let live, that they could hardly be kicked into war. 
Our hopeful ones declared that commercial Germany, 
financial Germany, Socialistic Germany, would combine 


* A lecture delivered at the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, London, on 
November 2, 1923, under the chairmanship of the Duke of Northumberland. 
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as one man to restrain Prussian jingoism at any crisis, 
Curiously enough, Lord Haldane, whose skill in riding 
several horses at the same moment arouses the admiration 
of all beholders, was also identified with this interpretation 
of Germany. He was the acknowledged expert of those 
days on international affairs in general and on Germany 
in particular. Whatever he said was eagerly swallowed 
by credulous colleagues, by superior persons, and even by 
some intelligent people who are occasionally more gullible 
than stupid people. The net result of all this propaganda 
was that the German Empire was visualized on this side 
of the North Sea as a perfectly harmless Power, either 
because her Kaiser was irrevocabiy wedded to peace, or, 
alternatively, the Germans as a nation of philosophers 
had no more intention of attacking Belgium than Belgium 
had of attacking Germany. 

If challenged I could quote endless declarations of 
leading members of our pre-war Government, proving that 
such was their considered judgment on Pan-Germanism. 
Indeed, it is the only shade of a shadow of an excuse they 
could afterwards offer for lulling their fellow-countrymen 
into a false sense of security and for retusing to make serious 
preparations for the war which, until its actual outbreak, 
they consistently described as “‘ unthinkable,” though the 
moment it occurred these same wiseacres pronounced it 
to be “inevitable.” The Great War need not have been 
inevitable. It was made so by the gullibility of our rulets 
who shut their eyes and opened their mouths to whatever 
the Germans chose to tell them, and refused to recognize 
obvious facts that stared them in the face and, indeed, 
hit them in the eye. The Germany of their imagination, 
of their speeches, of their statesmanship and policy, had 
no existence in reality. It was a pure myth. The real 
Germany, i.e. Prussianized Germany, which we learnt to 
know during the war—though some of us are determined 
to forget every lesson of that pregnant period—is a ruthless 
people of prey who periodically fall on unsuspecting 
neighbours when Germany believes herself to be most pre- 
pared and deems her victims to be least prepared. Sir 
Edward Grey, our former Foreign Minister—who might 
have prevented the war but for his Pacifist colleagues in 
the Cabinet, whose demeanour convinced the Kaiser that 
they would be “‘ too proud to fight ’’ whenever the German 
Army walked into Belgium or France—Sir Edward Grey, 
under the educative influence of war, gave us this admir- 
able analysis of German policy which is indeed a policy 
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of war at any price, while British policy was peace at any 
price. 

We know now that the German Government prepared for war as only people 
who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time within living memory that 
Prussia has made war in Europe. In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the war 
against Austria in 1866, in the war against France in 1870, as we now know 
from all the documents which have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned 
and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again.—Sir Edward 
Grey at the Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915. 


You may ask me, What has all this to do with the League 
of Nations? It has everything to do with it. Just as 
we were encouraged before the war by practically all our 
prominent politicians to inhabit a gigantic Fool’s Paradise 
as regards Germany—and the fact of our being in a Fool’s 
Paradise was a factor that promoted war—so, after the 
war we are exhorted to get into another and no less gigantic 
Fool’s Paradise, labelled the League of Nations. It might 
be supposed by those unversed in their ways that Politi- 
cians who stand publicly convicted of the enormity of 
misleading the nation on an issue of life and death, of 
promising us peace when there was no peace, would have 
some compunction, some contrition—would, in a word, 
be sufficiently ashamed of themselves to hesitate offering 
their advice on any international problem to the com- 
patriots they had so grievously deluded and whom their 
ineptitude had brought within an ace of destruction and 
insolvency. Political mentality does not work thus. No 
Pope is more infallible than your Front Bench Mandarin. 
As some unknown cynic has observed: “ In public life 
nothing succeeds like failure.” Show me a statesman who 
has made ghastly blunders costing countless treasure and 
rivers of blood and I will show you a man predestined 
for yet higher office in which he will enjoy fresh opportuni- 
ties of repeating his blunders. The English people have 
many fine qualities, and pride themselves on their political 
instincts, but they have one perilous weakness—for which 
the British Constitution supplies no corrective—they do 
not know how to discard political Duds once those Duds 
have “arrived.” 

Be the cause what it may, we drifted into the League 
of Nations just as we drifted into the Great War, without 
any foresight or forethought, and just as our Fighting 
Men pulled our Talking Men through the war, we cherish 
the hope that our common sense will pull us through the 
League of Nations, which is a dangerous snare and de- 
lusion, because it suggests to the unthinking that it provides 
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security whereas it produces friction. You are very far 
from ending War when you place Civilization at the mercy 
of a collection of cranks and busybodies who in the sacred 
cause of universal peace would unhesitatingly plunge the 
world into universal strife. 

How did the League of Nations originate? Enthusiasts 
suggest that the war was fought for the express and 
exclusive purpose of creating the body that now functions 
amid the snows of Switzerland. Like much else, this 
is an afterthought. Germany and her confederates, we 
all know, went to war because they judged the moment 
favourable to establish their supremacy in Europe. Their 
objective was domination—to make their neighbours 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to themselves. The 
Allies fought because they were attacked—to save them- 
selves from the hideous fate of enslavement by Teutons. 
In other words, they fought for the same reason that any 
sensible man fights, viz. to save their own skins. All the 
Allies, including our noble selves, fought for the same 
cause, i.e. to save their skins, whatever self-righteous and 
high-falutin orators may nowadays pretend. English- 
men of all classes—the non-political classes appreciated 
it quicker than the politicians—realized directly Belgium 
and France were attacked by the Mailed Fist in August 
1914 that England’s fate was bound up with theirs, because 
the annihilation of Belgium and the dismemberment of 
France would be but a prelude to the downfall of this 
country. 

If it pleases Highbrows and Sentimentalists—Mugwumps 
and the noble army of Mugs—to trump up some other 
motive for our action nine years ago, it doesn’t hurt us 
any more than it alters the truth. But we cannot permit 
them to pretend that the League of Nations was our goal 
when we entered the Great War. The League of Nations 
was never thought of, heard of, dreamt of, or mentioned 
until the war had lasted nearly three years. Then the 
League of Nations was sprung upon the Allies from 
Washington, and if it helped an American President to get 
off the fence on which he had sat so long that the iron had 
entered our souls, no one in any Allied country was tempted 
to gainsay him. President Wilson—who personifies 
sincerity—persuaded himself by dint of iteration and 
reiteration that the American people came into the war 
solely for the holy purpose of establishing a League of 
Nations, but he never succeeded in persuading the American 
people that this was so, and the American Ambassador in 
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London, with that courageous candour that has marked 
more than one of his utterances, has declared that the 
League of Nations, like “the flowers that bloom in the 
spring,” had “nothing to do with the case.” According 
to Mr. Harvey—and you can have no higher authority—the 
United States fought, like more commonplace communities, 
to save her own skin. This truism has provoked transports 
of rage among idealists and illusionists in Illinois, to say 
nothing of Iowa and Indiana and other places in the Middle 
West, while it has evoked corresponding gratitude among 
those of us who prefer fact to fiction and who in their vulgar 
way regard it as eminently respectable for nations to pro- 
tect their own skins. No nation without some regard for 
its existence can hope to survive among other nations to 
whom their existence is the only thing that matters. 

The League of Nations, as we see, was the child of 
misconception in the fertile brain of President Wilson, 
who erroneously imagined that he had a mandate not only 
from God but likewise from the American people to create 
such a body. Indeed, he became so possessed, not to say 
obsessed, with his own delusion that even after the United 
States had drifted into the war in the year 1917, the heads 
of the American Army and Navy to their consternation 
found it comparatively difficult to interest the President 
—the Chief Executive, as he is termed—in anything so 
humdrum as military or naval or aerial operations—his 
mind was so preoccupied with the coming Millennium 
under his League of Nations. There was, therefore, terrible 
delay in organizing the prodigious American resources 
for war—so much so that a wave of pessimism swept through 
the Allied nations—especially the Allied Governments, 
including the British Government—and Mr. Lloyd George, 
our Prime Minister at the time, actually consented in August 
1917 to the dispatch of a telegram from our Foreign Office 
to our Diplomatic representative at the Vatican invoking 
the aid of the Pope with a view to ascertaining the nature 
of Germany’s forthcoming reply to the Papal Peace Note 
on the subject of Belgium—the inference being irresistible 
that should Germany give a reply that could be regarded 
as conciliatory, our Government would be willing to open 
up negotiations with the enemy, presumably under Papal 
auspices. We were saved from any such disgrace and 
danger by the Germans, who, as anyone with any under- 
standing of their peculiar psychology might have foreseen, 
concluded from this clumsy overture that British moral 
was tottering, that British Ministers were suffering from 
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“cold feet,” and that with a little more submarining 
Great Britain would throw up the sponge and make an 
unconditional surrender. 

General Smuts was an important member of the small 
War Cabinet of those days. He is a passionate advocate 
of the League of Nations and has long been a sworn enemy 
of France. Whether he inspired this deplorable démarche, 
which if successful must have done what he is now tryi 
to do, namely, smash the Entente, I have no means 
knowing. But we do know that during the critical days 
when President Wilson was thinking more of “ maki 
the world safe for democracy ” than of beating the Ger. 
mans, General Smuts went on a secret, confidential mission 
to Switzerland on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George, and there met 
the former Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, 
Count Albert Mensdorff. Though an impenetrable veil 
has always shrouded this mysterious enterprise, our brilliant 
South African diplomat is believed to have electrified Count 
Mensdorff by offering Silesia as a gift to Austria if she would 
abandon her German Ally and make a separate peace with 
the Allies. There was no whisper of self-determination 
in this affair—no question of any Silesian plebiscite. 

It is one of the most sensational chapters in the history 
of Amateur Diplomacy, and I really think with the lapse 
of years we might now be allowed, in this age of revela- 
tions, to have a White Paper upon this early effort of a 
League of Nations enthusiast. Unhappily, General Smuts 
was dealing with one of those out-of-date diplomatists 
who lacked a League of Nations mind, and was therefore 
quite unequal to the occasion. Count Mensdorff, on recover- 
ing from his amazement, and on assuring himself that 
it really was General Smuts who was speaking, and that 
he was speaking seriously, was so ill-advised as to point 
out that Silesia was an integral part of Germany, and even 
to ask the absurd question, if it was to be “ given” to 
Austria, “‘ Who would deliver the goods?” I have often 
speculated as to what General Smuts could and should 
have answered and actually did reply to that indiscreet 
inquiry which closed the negotiations. 

All this is an unknown phase of the war—Defeatism 
was rampant in Downing Street, though never among our 
people; but then our people did not know, as did the 
politicians, that the great American Ally—or rather 
Associate—was too taken up with the League of Nations 
to pay serious attention to the war. In fact, competent 
persons feared lest the League of Nations might begin by 
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losing the war. Let me hasten to say that none were more 
alarmed and indignant than patriotic Americans—and 
Americans are intensely patriotic—as month followed 
month with few signs from Washington except homilies 
on the League of Nations and the thirteen other propo- 
sitions which made up the famous Fourteen Points—a figure 
that provoked M. Clemenceau to complain that the Four- 
teen Points already outnumbered the Ten Commandments. 
There were so far few, if any, manifestations in the field, 
at sea, or in the air of the magnificent American resources 
—especially of man-power—which only got a move on 
in the spring of 1918, when President Wilson suddenly 
awoke from his trance to the consciousness that unless 
the American Army went to France there might never 
be a League of Nations. To be fair, we must remember 
that Mr. Wilson had some great moments when, desperately 
late in the day, he saw things as they really were. It was 
the concentration of the American Army on French soil, 
as every Allied soldier acknowledged from Marshal Foch 
downwards, that enabled the Civilized World to triumph 
over Kultur. But, as so often happens, with victory came 
relapse. 

As the League of Nations craze had caused a dangerous 
dalliance with the war that might have brought catas- 
trophe, so was it allowed to ruin the Peace, and to in- 
augurate that unrest and turmoil from which the world 
finds it so hard to escape. President Wilson’s intentions 
were doubtless unimpeachable when, thanks to the feeble- 
ness of Allied statesmanship, he was permitted to 
monopolize the negotiations preceding the Armistice, in 
which he volunteered that fatal promise to Germany—the 
guilty aggressor—that the Allies would waive all claim 
to War Costs and content themselves with presenting a 
bill for Reparations for actual damage done. This was 
a blow aimed at the British Empire, of which alone Mr. 
Hughes, the Australian Premier of the day, seemed to be 
conscious. Our chief financial burden had been huge 
War Costs, whereas our European Allies, having been 
invaded, were naturally more interested in Reparations. 
Neither Mr. Lloyd George, nor his alter ego General Smuts, 
though eloquent on many matters, have ever condescended 
to tell us how or why they came to assent to this sinister 
surrender of British interests. However, let that pass. 
The suggestion that winners and losers should each pay 
their own war costs emanated from President Wilson as 
part of his policy of ‘‘ Peace without Victory,” which was 
VOL, LXXxII 88 
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to pave the way to the League of Nations. It may have 
been acquiesced in by General Smuts & Co. at our expense, 
in the same noble cause. But this was only the beginning 
of the trouble. President Wilson came in person to Paris 
with one single purpose, namely, to merge Europe in his 
blessed League. Nothing else mattered in his eyes. The 
United States of America was to be expanded into the 
United States of the World, presumably under a Super. 
President. But though imbued with a great idea, the 
American President had no plan. Lord Birkenhead, then 
Lord Chancellor, lately informed an American audience, 
to whom the news may not have been novel, that Mp, 
Wilson came to Europe “ with a noble message of hope, 
but unhappily in the sequel hope proved to be his principal 
equipment.” Lord Birkenhead added, ‘and therefore it 
seems to me that while the name of President Wilson must 
always be revered by those who render homage to purposes 
almost superhuman, pursued with a zeal almost as super- 
human, yet it must none the less be recognized that his 
judgment of his own countrymen was wrong, and that by 
the error of that judgment he became, paradoxically enough, 
the agent of all those post-war developments trom which 
his altruistic mind would most especially have recoiled.” 

In a subsequent confession Lord Birkenhead admitted 
that ‘‘ we ’’—that is, the British Government of those 
days, in which he was conspicuous—were “ very stupid ”— 
those are his words—to take President Wilson as seriously 
as we did, and to allow him to dominate the Paris Peace 
Conference and dictate conditions. Some of us thought so 
at the time and said so with as much emphasis as urbanity, 
but the “‘first-class brains” then in charge of our affairs, 
headed by the “ greatest living Englishman,” as Lord 
Birkenhead has christened Mr. Lloyd George, were generally 
regarded as an adequate guarantee that British interests 
would not be allowed to suffer. 

Now we all know that the Coalition Government were 
wrong on this decisive issue, and they apparently also know 
it and say it. Their worst blunder was to allow President 
Wilson to incorporate the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in the Peace Treaty, thereby destroying all possi- 
bility of associating the Americans with the post-war 
settlement. Moreover, be it remembered, this misfortune 
was only secured by what proved to be another “ scrap 
of paper ’’—this time at the expense of France, and our 
orators and leader-writers, who are nowadays so ready to 
abuse France for ‘ unreasonableness,” greed,’ Im- 
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perialism,” “Chauvinism,” etc., should at least appreciate 


‘the dirty trick’ which Frenchmen consider was played 
upon them on behalf of the League of Nations—an insti- 
tution in which no serious Frenchman believed, least of 
all the great French War Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, 
who never could be persuaded that a polyglot body of 
forty or fifty discordant nations could ever be effective 
either in restraining aggression or in protecting its victims. 
Therefore, to reassure M. Clemenceau, who regarded the 
League of Nations as a broken reed, and in order to induce 
the French Government to accept the Covenant and to 
allow it to be embodied in the Treaty of Versailles, President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George signed separate Defensive 
Treaties—or documents bearing all the appearance of 
Treaties—pledging the support of both United States and 
Great Britain in the event of further German aggression 
against France. I vividly remember going into M. Clemen- 
ceau’s room at the French War Office late one afternoon 
in March 1919, when he showed me in typoscript an 
early draft of these promises of the United States and 
British Governments, and I said, what anyone else would 
have said, that if such undertakings materialized and 
Germany realized that an assault on France would bring 
both Powers into the field, she would prefer to attack 
someone else. It looked like a solid guarantee of French 
security. M. Clemenceau was of this opinion and attached 
immense importance, as well he might, to the two Treaties 
in which this typoscript ultimately took shape. He could 
not conceive that they would be repudiated after France 
had paid for them by allowing the Covenant of the League 
of Nations to be part and parcel of the Peace Treaty. 
Here is another dismal chapter in the depressing story 
of the League of Nations, which its partisans slur over, 
though it is vital to our comprehension of the present 
vicious circle of European affairs. The terms of these 
two Treaties should be familiar to everyone who sets up 
as an authority on international relations, and there is no 
excuse for ignorance because both were published in a 
White Paper and presented to Parliament. These docu- 
ments are, so to speak, the foundation of the League of 
Nations—but for them France would and must have vetoed 
the Covenant. Article 3 of the Agreement between the 
United States and France, which is sufficiently indicated 
by its official description, “‘ Assistance to France in the 
— of unprovoked aggression by Germany,” runs as 
ollows : 
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The present Treaty must be submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations, and must be recognized by the Council, acting if need be by a majority, 
as an engagement which is consistent with the Covenant of the League. [t 
will continue in force until, on the application of one of the parties to it, the 
Council, acting if need be by a majority, agrees that the League itself affords 
sufficient protection. 


_ That clearly reveals the object of the Pact, namely, 
to provide France with the security painfully lacking in 
the League of Nations. The undertaking of the United 
States was unreserved and explicit under Article 1, namely; 
“To come immediately to her (i.e. France’s) assistance 
in the event of any unprovoked movement of aggression 
against her being made by Germany,” across the demili- 
tarized zone on both sides of the Rhine as defined in the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

This solemn undertaking, though signed ‘‘ Woodrow 
Wilson,” became, as I have said, “a scrap of paper.” Its 
validity depended on its ratification by a two-thirds 
majority of the United States Senate—which is the treaty- 
making power under the American Constitution—but 
directly that august body descried the League of Nations, 
it “‘ saw red ” and repudiated, lock, stock, and barrel, every- 
thing that President Wilson had done in Paris, including 
this Pact, the Treaty of Versailles, and, above all, the 
Covenant. But for the Covenant, the American Senate 
would or might have ratified both the Treaty of Versailles 
and the document I have quoted, pledging American 
support to the Sister Republic. When subsequently 
President Wilson’s policies and projects came to be sub- 
mitted to the American Electorate at a Presidential Election, 
they were literally snowed under, and he was defeated 
by a colossal and record majority. Again it was the League 
of Nations, and nothing but the League, that excited the 
American masses as it had previously aroused the Senate 
against the Paris settlement. Nor will you be surprised 
at American aversion to the League when you appreciate 
that this was the burden of the song Mr. Wilson sang from 
New York to San Francisco and back again to New York. 
I quote his own exposition of his aims at Indianapolis, 
on September 4, 1919, which startled his American audience 
and sealed his own fate. 


I want to call your attention, if you will turn it up when you go home, to 
Article 11, following Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. That 
Article 11, let me say, is the favourite Article in the Treaty so far as I am con- 
cerned. It says, that every matter which is likely to affect the peace of the 
world is everybody’s business, and that it shall be the friendly right of any 
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nation to call attention in the League to anything that is likely to affect the 

of the world, or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends, whether that matter immediately concerns 
the nation drawing attention to it or not. In other words, at present we have 
to mind our own business. Under the Covenant of the League of Nations we 
can mind other people’s business, and anything that affects the peace of the 
world, whether we are parties to it or not, can by our delegates be brought to 
the attention of mankind. 


When I realized from this passage how the League of 
Nations appealed to its author, and how he proposed to 
use it, were it adopted by the American people, my one 
hope was that they would reject it, because if Washington 
Governments were going to convert the League of Nations 
into a League of Busybodies, they must set the whole 
world by the ears and create a veritable pandemonium. 
The two Powers whose relations stood to suffer most from 
a League of Busybodies would inevitably be the English- 
speaking nations, because “ Tail Twisting” has always 
possessed an irresistible fascination for American politicians 
‘on the make,” and with the United States a member of 
the League, the “ Tail Twisters ” would never be at a loss 
for opportunities of exercising their pestilent talents. They 
would have the time of their lives. If the business of the 
British Empire as adumbrated by President Wilson once 
became the recognized regular occupation of practical 
Politicians in the States, the peace of the world would be 
even more precarious than it is already, and the authors 
of the League of Nations would be cursed from end to 
end of the King’s Dominion. I have always thought 
that Mr. Harvey rendered notable service to our country, 
as well as to his own, by his keen, active, aggressive, and 
determined propaganda against President Wilson’s League 
of Busybodies. The retiring American Ambassador was 
no small factor in educating his compatriots as to its true 
inwardness, and in opening their eyes to the perils latent 
in a Covenant which outwardly looks so innocuous, but is 
chock-full of gunpowder. 

Our Leaguers, needless to say, regarded the action 
of the United States Senate, endorsed by the American 
people, as a “‘ knock-out,” as from their point of view, and 
with their manifold illusions and misconceptions of mankind, 
it undoubtedly was. 

In all this bungling by Amateur Diplomats who had 
set out to teach their grandmothers how to suck eggs— 
in other words, to show professional diplomacy how treaties 
should be made—Mr. Lloyd George ran a neck-and-neck 
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race with President Wilson, and their respective partisans 
could never agree as to who bore off the palm. The Wil- 
sonians claimed that there was altogether ‘“‘ too much 
Lloyd George ” in the Peace Treaty, the Lloyd Georgians 
retorted that ‘‘ there was more than enough Wilson.” 
Each faction was convinced that the Treaty would have 
been flawless but for the influence of the other. When 
M. Clemenceau was asked in the stress of the Peace Con- 
ference how things were going in the Big Four, he caustically 
replied: ‘It might be worse, considering that one of my 
colleagues regards himself as Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the other believes himself to be Jesus Christ.” 

If President Wilson went a ‘‘ howler ”’ over the Defence 
Treaty which, bearing his signature as President of the 


United States, involved the honour of the American pees 7 


whether they choose to recognize the fact or not, 
Lloyd George went one worse in involving this nation, 
As already mentioned, as British Prime Minister he signed a 
similar Pact with France as his American colleague. 
Thereby Great Britain pledged herself in the identical 
terms of the American draft “to come immediately ” 
to the assistance of France in the event “‘ of any unprovoked 
movement of aggression being made by Germany ” across 
the prescribed area on both sides of the Rhine. This was 
merely giving a formal and explicit pledge to do what 
the instinct of self-preservation constrained our people 
to do in August 1914, when we felt that a German con- 
uest of France would precede the downfall of England. 

he obvious is yet more obvious to-day when, through 
submarines, aerial and gunnery developments, this island 
is less insular than it was and is appreciably nearer the 
Continent. Northern France or Belgium in hostile hands 
would make our position strategically impossible. Putting 
all sentiment or obligation aside, necessity makes the 
integrity and independence of our nearest Continental 
neighbours a vital British interest, and it was strictly in 
accordance with our interests that the Defence Treaty of 
1919 was made, though it is open to criticism as being 
somewhat too narrow. The real blot on it, however, was— 
and this blot destroyed it—that British action was made 
dependent on American action. Article 2 of our Treaty 
ran as follows: 


The present Treaty, in similar terms with the Treaty of even date for the 
same purpose concluded between the French Republic and the United States 
of America, a copy of which Treaty is annexed hereto, will only come into force 
when the latter is ratified. 
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Why should British policy inspired by British interests 
and demanded by British necessities be made dependent 
on anything so incalculable as the attitude of the United 
States Senate towards a Treaty signed by the American 
President ? Why, indeed? Echo answers, Why? It 
is the only answer we have succeeded in getting, or are 
ever likely to get, in explanation of what was either a piece 
of stupendous folly or a specimen of devilish cunning by 
those who, in order to entangle France in the League of 
Nations, gave undertakings they suspected would be nulli- 
fied elsewhere. We can hardly be surprised that having 
been thus “‘ let down,” Frenchmen should view Mr. Lloyd 
George’s record at the Paris Peace Conference with con- 


|siderable suspicion, which is inflamed by the venom that 


he has exuded over France in the columns of the Anglo- 
phobe and Francophobe Hearst Press. It is more 
charitable to suppose that thoughtlessness inspired this 
as Other blunders; like so much else that was muddled 
in Paris, we must debit it to the Highbrows who moved 
and lived and had their being in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The French, though exasperated by President 
Wilson, admitted that he was an idealist, however im- 
practicable—they were yet more exasperated with Mr. 
lloyd George because they could see no trace of idealism 
in anything he did, which invariably consisted of sacrificing 
the greater to the less. 

Putting all Persons and Personalities aside, it was the 
league of Nations that ruined the Treaty of Versailles, 
by breaking up that great combination of Powers which 
by a mighty effort had won the war in 1918. Had we 
il held together, Allies and Associates, United States, 
France, Italy, the British Empire, Japan, Belgium, and 
the rest of the noble company that had overcome Kultur, 
ve should have had a real and durable peace; Germany 
vould never have dared to play fast and loose with Repa- 
mations or to use her printing presses to rob her creditors. 
The victorious Allies, supported by their powerful American 
Associate, as a solid block could have dictated any terms 
to the losers they pleased. Germany was not only ‘“ down 
ind out,” but was eager to accept anything, only thankful 
to be dealing with more civilized nations than herself. And, 
in the long run, it would have been infinitely better for the 
ferman people if at last they learnt the wholesome lesson 
that war is not that delightful game—‘* Heads we win, 
tails you lose.” Unhappily, President Wilson had different 
leas, and secured sufficient support from Mr. Lloyd George 
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—without whose backing he would have been impotent— 
to put his notions into practice, and between them the 
Siamese Twins laid the foundations not of permanent 
Peace, but of inevitable Wars. They saddled Europe 
with the dangerous machine we recently saw in operation 
in the Italo-Greek crisis, when professional Pacifists devoted 
their energies to collecting all the fat they could find asa 
preliminary to heaping it on the fire. 

The pathos of the League of Nations consists in this, 
that although Allied Statesmen had no faith in it, either 
as arbiter of international differences or as a bulwark of 
peace, they agreed to incorporate it in the Peace Treaty, 
because in their ignorance of the American Constitution, 
in their innocence of Washington politics, they supposed 
that any American Senate would as a matter of course 
ratify any Treaty signed by any American President, 
whereas the odds against such a happy consummation are 
about three to one. It would have needed a miracle, in 
view of President Wilson’s notorious relations with his 
Senate, to persuade the Republican Leaders dominating 
that body to accept any new-fangled proposition bearing 
his name. As Lord Birkenhead so truly said, he and his 
colleagues were “‘ very stupid” to allow themselves to be 
bluffed into regarding President Wilson as equivalent to 
the United States. This delusion eventuated in tragedy, 
the end of which no man can foresee. 

I have thought it right this afternoon to diverge some- 
what from the well-worn path usually pursued by 
controversy concerning the League of Nations in order 
to recall forgotten facts worthy of remembrance, and 
which, moreover, we must bear in mind if we wish to get 
hold of the right end of the stick. They are fundamental ; 
to-day this Hemisphere finds itself encumbered with a 
League of Nations through the whim of one man in another 
Hemisphere, who thought his Hemisphere was _ behind 
him. This League was accepted by the statesmen of our 
Hemisphere because, being in a “very stupid” mood, 
they imagined the League of Nations was not only President 
Wilson’s price for signing the Peace Treaty, but his Hemi- 
sphere’s price for ratifying and upholding that Treaty. 
No League of Nations, no United States in the post-war 
settlement ; if, on the other hand, Europe swallowed the 
League, America would play her full part in making and 
keeping the peace as she had in making and winning the 
war. Everybody in and around Downing Street—all the 
Mandarins and all the Moles—shut up every objectior 
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to the League of Nations by asserting that its acceptance 
was “the only way” to secure the co-operation of the 
Gnited States. They not only said it, but they believed 
it. As a matter of fact, it was dread of this entanglement 
that has driven the Americans into splendid isolation. 

After the Paris Peace Conference President Wilson 
went home to the forlorn task of trying to talk his country- 
men into the League, with the results you know. We 
were left to carry the baby. Now, so long as the United 
States had been expected by ignoramuses to join the League 
of Nations, her inclusion was pronounced to be indispens- 
able and worth all Europe had sacrificed to secure it. But 
the moment the United States dropped it like a hot potato 
its partisans insisted that the League was more necessary 
than ever because it alone stood between the world and 
war. Heaven help us if that be so. 

What are its credentials ? At the outset I referred 
to the gullibility of our admirable people. Do you realize 
that outside this country—where there has been an im- 
mense intensive and expensive international propaganda 
—outside this country no considerable body of people in 
any great nation so much as pretends to believe in the League 
of Nations. This, mark you, means that no Government 
of any Great Power would dare to swallow the decrees of 
Geneva even if it wished to do so. There is no pro-League 
sentiment to speak of in France. Any there was has been 
killed by General Smuts’s recent oratory, which is said to 
have been submitted to the German Embassy in London 
before being vouchsafed to the British Public. Italy is 
notoriously hostile to the League. The United States 
won’t touch it with a barge pole. The League doesn’t 
count in Japan. Among Great Powers—which, after all, 
still ‘“‘ cut some ice” even in an age of “ self-determina- 
tion ’’—we are alone in possessing any substantial body of 
adherents of the creed of Internationalism which is generally 
anti-Imperial and frequently anti-National. Prominent 
British spokesmen of the League have described patriotism 
as ‘“‘a form of homicidal lunacy” and declare that 
“ patriotism is incompatible with Christianity.” These 
eccentrics regard it as noble to die for the League of Nations 
and mad to fight for one’s own country. There are cer- 
tainly a lot of lunatics at large just now, though we may 
not all agree as to their identity. | 

Credulous Britons have swallowed the Covenant, erro- 
neously believing that other countries are doing likewise 
and that other Powers will play their part. Even those 
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foreigners who render lip service to the League have their 
particular axes to grind, their main preoccupation being 
to use it for their National purposes. Consequently the 
League’s miscellaneous donkey-work—and there is no 
little braying in and around Geneva—devolves on Great 
Britain in ever-increasing measure. We shall be summoned 
to espouse other people’s quarrels in the sacred name of 
the Covenant, as though we had not enough of our own. 
Other Great Powers mean to mind their own business, 
Under the impact of cranks England is to be thrust forward 
on all possible and impossible occasions—the British 
taxpayer has already been appointed universal provider 
and general milch cow—now he is cast for the rdle of 
universal policeman. The British Navy is no longer to be 
used for British purposes, but to be at the beck and call 
of Swedish Socialists or Norwegian explorers. 

I am told by those who are likely to know that every- 
thing that was recently done at Geneva in the last crisis 
was absolutely correct from the standpoint of the Covenant, 
and strictly in accordance with its terms. There was no 
strained interpretation. On the contrary, cold water was 
applied to the Wild Men who behaved as though they 
wanted a war in which we should have been involved but 
their own countries would not. The danger actually 
resides in the text of the Covenant, and the dishonesty 
consists in having concealed from the much bamboozled 
British people the appalling obligations that were under- 
taken when, in order to please President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the instigation of General Smuts and other 
parlous persons, signed the Covenant and committed the 
British Empire to an institution which so far from pro- 
moting disarmament would compel us to be supreme, not 
only at sea but equally on land and in the air. This may 
smile on irresponsible Scandinavians who are protected 
from the burdens of the League by geography and other 
factors, but it will not smile on the Man in the Strand or 
his wife, once they realize that by Article 10 of the Covenant 
we, that is, you and I, make ourselves responsible for 
= frontier in Europe and every existing State in Europe. 

ere it is: 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing Political independence 
of all Members of the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


By Article 16 we may suddenly find ourselves involved 
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in an ‘‘ economic blockade’ of some nation with whom 
we were and wished to remain on friendly terms and with 
whom we had no quarrel, but who happened to come under 
the ban of President Wilson’s League of Busybodies. The 
only weapon at the disposal of this League capable of 
attempting to enforce any blockade is the British Navy, 
which might find itself at war not only with the blockaded 
Power but also with such neutrals as the United States, 
who would never for a moment allow her trade to be shut 
down by a League the American people had repudiated. 
These misfortunes might happen on some issue in which 
our concern is remote. At least in pre-League days Great 
Britain enjoyed some self-determination on questions of 
life and death. Peace was recognized as being the greatest 
of British interests. Under the Covenant we are no longer 
masters in our own house, the keys of which have been 
entrusted to international cranks. 

In truth the British people have not the remotest con- 
ception of what they are in for if this body is to be taken 
seriously, and if it is not to be taken seriously it is nothing 
but a calculated fraud, and those who rely on it to preserve 
the peace of the world have entered a Fool’s Paradise, 
comparable to our condition before the war, which 
Politicians pronounced to be “‘ unthinkable ” because they 
preferred to think of other things. So to-day the League 
of Nations is the sleeping-draught that is to enable us to 
sleep quietly in our beds until the next rude awakening. 

In other words, the League of Nations is the pursuit 
of a will-of-the-wisp into unknown spheres under unreliable 
guides. This may sound discouraging to enthusiasts, but 
Iam not in the least discouraged because I am an enthusiast. 
Ido not believe in any sham League of Nations cocked up 
at Geneva, but I firmly and fervently believe in that real 
League of Nations now sitting in London, upon which the 
security, the well-being, and the prosperity of about one-third 
of the human race depends. Mother-country, Dominions, 
Colonies, and Dependencies were magnificent in war. They 
could be no less mighty in peace, and in conjunction with 
other well-disposed communities could guarantee the peace 
of the world so that none should dare challenge it. The 
British League of Nations is not the artificial creation of 
International Politicians, neither is it founded on illusions 
nor bounded by any tricky Covenant. Our League, the 
only League worth talking about, is united by the strongest 
of all ties. Its white people not only speak the same 
language, but understand and trust one another. We 
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have a common history, traditions, aspirations, ideals, 
common standards of conduct, sacred memories of heroism 
and sacrifice—there is the crimson thread of blood and 
the golden link of the Crown. Surely our first duty is to 
our own League of Nations—its problems are tremendous 
and call for the highest statesmanship and the utmost 
effort by all the peoples composing it, so that the forces 
that unite and consolidate may overcome the forces that 
divide and separate. 

Our existence as an Empire of self-governing Demo- 
eracies is only just beginning. We, who are living to-day, 
are the life trustees of this noble heritage, and we shall 
best serve mankind by loyalty to the trust that Providence 
has placed in our hands, and which, if worthily fulfilled, 
will leave the world a better place than we found it. No 
People can hope to do more—none should be content with 


less. 
L. J. Maxss 
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AN EVENT 


“Chai tyari bwana”’ (‘Tea is ready, Sir’). With these words 
my boy awoke me and rolled up the mosquito curtains 
of my bed. It was still dark, and he had placed a hurricane 
lamp on the dressing-table which lit the room with its 
subdued yellow glow. As I lay in bed and sipped my 
tea, the dark gloom of night shaded into grey and the lamp 
burnt with a more sickly gleam. Through the window I 
saw a pink tinge creep across the sky and the blurred forms 
of things outside took definite outline as though focused 
by a giant magic lantern. The great day had dawned ! 
A red-letter day in the annals of the Protectorate. The 
day on which our railway was to be opened. The first 
railway in the country. The months of survey, of pioneer 
work, forest cutting, jungle clearing, and track laying were 
over. Stations were built, telegraph and signals set up 
and the line clear and in working order for the first train 
to run through from Chatne to the terminus at Kakindu, 
sixty-two miles away, and to-day the official opening 
ceremony was to take place. rH 
It behoved me to be up and doing. I scrambled into 
some clothes and went out into the compound where my 
sais (groom) was holding my mule ready. Down I trotted 
to the Boma (Government offices) to interview the station 
headman and ascertain that the various gangs of porters 
were being set to work under their nyamparas (foremen) 
on the final touches of the decorations for the ceremony. 
The Boma was a large building which contained the Dis- 
trict and Assistant District Commissioners’ offices and also 
the Treasury office. Alongside stood a strong room over 
which armed askaris (constables) of the Bananaland Police 
mounted guard. The Boma was the usual type of P.W.D. 
office, built of sun-dried brick, the walls whitewashed, 
a broad verandah running round and a red-painted tin roof 
over all. It stood in a large compound devoid of grass, 
in the dry season hard and bare as a parade ground, during 
the rains a red quagmire, alternately stamped smooth or 
churned up by the bare feet of the daily throng who came 
to the offices on their lawful occasions. Here let it be 
said that for the comfort of all concerned, whether by 
accident or design, the Great Event was “ billed” for a 
date in the dry season. 
On my arrival the Boma presented a busy scene, 
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Ismaili, the headman, was sending off gangs in all direc. 
tions, some down to the pier to finish decorations and tidy 
up, others to sweep paths, others to trim grass, while the 
office boys were busy festooning the verandah railings and 
supports with flags. The only idle people were the Treasury 
Guard, who after coming to attention on my arrival, re- 
lapsed at ease on to their bench on the verandah and watched 
their acquaintances being bustled about, with sardonic 
amusement. They, the guard, were trim in khaki shirt. 
tunics and shorts, broad scarlet kammerbands round 
their waists, dull red tarbushes with black tassels and 
gilt badges on their heads, and as to their lower limbs, 
blue puttees without boots. The porters contented them- 
selves with old blankets slung around them, knotted over 
one shoulder, or else bark-cloth karosses. The nyamparas 
maintained their dignity in Americani (white cotton) kan- 
zus (long garments like nightgowns), and wore over them 
old jackets of European make discarded by their former 
owners. Battered old tarbushes completed a raffish 
appearance. Ismaili was a picturesque figure in a coffee- 
coloured, pink-embroidered jibbah, with a white open- 
meshed Buganda cap like a pork-pie in shape. In sign 
of authority, he carried a kiboko (hippo-hide whip) in his 
hand, and being a tall, well-set-up native with rather clear- 
cut Gala features, he looked well cast for his official post, 
He greeted me with a stately inclination and a sonorous 
“Jambo, Bwana”? Greeting, Sir ’’), and we set off down 
the road to the pier to inspect the preparations. 

Chatne is a lake port situated at the head of Napoleon 
Gulf and built on a hill. On the summit is set the station 
flagstaff flying the Jack as the outward and visible sign 
of British rule. Behind it are laid out tennis courts, without 
which no station is complete. Between them and _ the 
bungalows of the official community stands a big tree in 
the middle of a grass plot. At the foot of the tree are 
some big stones. Tree and stones are historic. Here, in 
the old, bad days, a native king held Court. Now this 
king was an embryo scientist, also a theologian. He was 
convinced that when the body of mortal man dies the 
spirit of him dies not, but what puzzled him was how the 
spirit escaped from the body and what it looked like when 
it did escape. To test the matter he used to have small 
children brought to him at this, his study and labora- 
tory. Here stalwart seneschals of the Court used to seize 
the children by the heels and dash their brains out on the 
stones while the royal scientist endeavoured to descry the 
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escaping spirits. There is no record of a successful experi- 
ment, and when the British occupied the country these 
scientific researches were not looked upon with favour, 
and the king was relegated to a sea-girt isle where no 
opportunity for research was afforded him. But Mtesa’s 
tree and stones are still pointed out to every visitor to 
Chatne. 

Standing beneath that tree and facing the Gulf, the 
visitor will notice that on his left flank the hill slopes down 
to the bazaar and native quarter; on the intervening grass, 
oxen graze, while on their backs white egrets peck at ticks. 
Near them some Kavirondo cranes, most handsome birds, 
strut and utter from time to time a Greek chorus of ‘‘ Brek- 
kek-kek, coax, coax.” A broad red road runs through 
the bazaar and heads straight like a ruler for Iganga, and 
all Busoga lies in the distance. Between bazaar and the 
Gulf is the thick green foliage of banana shambas (plan- 
tations). Here and there in clearings a glint of steel strikes 
the eye, where the rails of the new line wink in the blazing 
sun. Nearer to the water can be seen some corrugated 
iron sheds whence came the chuff-chuff of petrol engines. 
These are cotton ginneries. At one spot a tree-covered 
hill stands close to the shore, and on the top can be seen 
some ruins. It is Kakungeru’s Hill, where the Saza chief 
of that name started to build himself a brick palace, but 
which he had to abandon uncompleted owing to the ravages 
of tsetse flies which scourged the workmen with sleeping 
sickness ; and the hill was made a prohibited area in 
consequence, and the flies still lurk there. 

Through glasses the visitor will pick out on his left 
front on the far side of the Gulf a stone cairn. It is the 
site of Fort Thurston at Lubas, where Thurston, Macdonald, 
and their followers were murdered during the 1897 Mutiny 
in the early days of the Protectorate. To his right lie the 
green hills of the kingdom of Buganda, and behind him he 
will hear the muffled roar of the Ripon Falls at the source 
of the Nile, for the waters of the lake falling over these 
ive birth to this mighty river. If he next stands by the 
flagstaff, he will see at his feet the Boma and the District 
Court House half-way down the hill. Between them, by 
the shore, are Custom House and pier. 

Such is the topography and local colouring of Chatne 
which to-day will be seen by many visitors, distinguished 
and otherwise. 

Ismaili and I proceeded down the winding road to the 
Custom House. The sun was well up by now and beating 
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hot. Across the waters of the Gulf on our right the crazy 
old steam ferryboat, crowded with natives and animals 
like a Noah’s ark, was beating and groaning its way across 
from the Bugungo landing. Further, by some rocks, were 
a couple of hippo, their heads only showing above water, 
— time to time disappearing and anon blowing-off like 
whales. 

At the Custom House gates a triumphal arch of bamboo 
and foliage had been erected, the road between Custom 
House and pier was strewn with grasses and reeds, and 
a mob of porters were busy (for Africa) doing odd jobs, 
To unaccustomed European eyes they would appear to 
be loafing, but festina lente, or its native equivalent, is the 
motto of Africa, and the work will yet be done in time, 
None the less, I addressed some words of exhortation to 
the nyamparas in charge and increased activity was dis. 
played, to die down again the moment I had passed on! 

The embankment which carries the new line joins the 
road in a curve just short of the pier and the rails run along 
the pier to the big “ go-down ” (shed) at the end, so that 
passengers and merchandise will be shifted straight from 
steamer to train. 

At the moment the pier displayed unwonted marine 
activity, for four ships were tied up alongside. Two came 
in overnight—the s.s. Winifred, Lake steamer with visitors, 
and the Protectorate armed vessel Sir William Mackinnon, 
with dignity. The latter is familiarly known as the Willie 
Mac; she flies the Blue Ensign, would like to fly the White, 
is run under the strictest naval discipline, commanded by an 
R.N.R. officer who wears naval uniform, and manned by a 
crew of black matelots, who wear Navy rig, to the intense 
annoyance of the officers of the Lake steamers, who are 
also R.N.R. men, but wear railway uniform, and of their 
crews, who wear yachtsmen’s rig. But then the Lake 
steamers are not armed vessels, and the Willie Mac is. Is 
not a rack of rifles and bayonets in her skipper’s cabin, and 
is not a pom-pom “ carried” in the Marine Dockyard at 
Port Alice? (It can’t be carried on board on its mountings, 
for it weighs the good ship down by the head, and she then 
steers devious.) Anyway, here is the Protectorate armed 
vessel present to lend Service prestige to a mercantile 
ceremony. 

On the other side of the pier were tied up the s.s. Sibyl and 
the s.s. Sir Clement Hill, which had come alongside at dawn 
Both have brought distinguished visitors for the function. 
The Sir Clement Hill, which is the flagship of the Lake 
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steamers, has brought the Government House party, heads of 
departments, and railway magnates. Theseexalted passengers 
areemerging on deck in dressing-gowns of varied hues, sippin 

their morning tea, while the crews are engaged in “ dressing ’” 

ships. More gangs of porters are sweeping the pier, and 
a miscellaneous lot of porters and Indian fundis (skilled 
workmen) are decorating the pier “ go-down.” White 
engineers and foremen are busy over some complicated 
contraption erected on the rails abreast the Sir Clement Hill's 
stern, on which His Excellency the Governor’s Lady is to 
perform the opening ceremony. 

All seemed progressing smoothly, so refusing several 
hospitable invitations to a “sun riser,” I left to complete 
my round of duties. I noticed, as I passed, a squad of 
sailormen fallen in on the Willie Mac’s quarter-deck busy 
practising the ‘‘ Present arms,” while others, needless to say, 
were polishing brass work. The Navy was getting ‘‘ Ready, 
aye Ready !” 

My next stopping-place was the Lukiko Banda (Parlia- 
ment House), where the chiefs of the Busoga district hold 
their weekly councils and courts. It is a reed-built pavilion, 
now being decorated with flags and foliage, and here later 
inthe day His Excellency would hold a Baraza (reception) 
and address his assembled chiefs. Next I trotted on to the 
native market to interview the market master and assure 
myself that this was clean and orderly. Here were grass 
huts set round the enclosure, where meat, chickens, vege- 
tables, etc., were sold. In the broad space in the middle, 
other vendors spread strips of Americani cloth on the ground 
and displayed upon them piles of native cigarettes and 
tobacco, leather sandals, coloured handkerchiefs, and other 
wares attractive to the native eye, while purchasers leisurely 
bartered and chaffered for their wants. The coinage passed 
consisted of greasy rupee notes, silver rupees and _half- 
rupees, and nickel cents. 

The notes were produced in conjuring fashion from 
various parts of the owner’s anatomy or apparel—the 
Tupees were mostly tied in knots in the corners of blankets 
or cloaks, while the cents, which were conveniently designed 
with a hole in their centres, were strung on bits of string 
and hung from the owners’ necks or waists. 

By the time I had finished with the Soko (market) I 
was both hot and hungry, but there still remained the 
Indian quarter to inspect and the Nubi village near 
the police lines. It would be disastrous if H.E., or other 
notables should take it into their heads to visit these and 
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find them other than presentable. The Indian bazaar 
was always a source of anxiety, for the owners do not believe 
in the adage that ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
Happily on this occasion I found nothing to delay me; 
in view of the Great Day all was tamam (correct), only the 
mixed odours of ghi, hides, and the indescribable bazaar 
smells were, as ever, present. Streets were clean, and 
wares set out in orderly array on shop verandahs, the 
turbaned owners sitting cross-legged beside them. 

The Nubi village also provided no grounds for com 
plaint, the village headman, an ex-askari (soldier) of the 
King’s African Rifles, having risen to the occasion. He 
met me in gala attire, having donned his old milit 
guernsey to which he had proudly pinned his medal won 
on service in Somaliland. Women were pounding grain 
in wooden bowls with large wooden pestles, while I talked 
to him, and pie-dogs yapped at my mule’s heels till 
Bucephalus dispersed them to a safe distance with a 
couple of kicks. 

Thank goodness, my responsibilities for the day were 
now over; henceforth I should merely be one among the 
crowd of supers at the pageant! Off home I set for bath 
and breakfast, to find that my guest, the Crown Advocate, 
who had slept in a tent in my compound for lack of the 
guest-room which the P.W.D. had omitted to supply with 
the bungalow, smoking an after-breakfast cigarette on the 
verandah. 

Later, arrayed in our white civil uniforms and git 
with the ridiculous rapiers prescribed by the regulations 
for our peaceful calling, we set out for the tamasha (cere 
mony). On reaching the pier road we found a motley 
crowd wending their way to the scene of action. Rikshas 
rattled down with European or Indian occupants, some 
of the latter accompanied by wives who remained purdah, 
with coloured scarves, pink, green, or yellow hiding their 
faces. The riksha boys, yelling or chanting in chorus, 
scared the pedestrians out of their way. Indians, Goanese, 
Arabs, Baluchis, Swahilis, Baganda, and other natives of 
all kinds, from chiefs to bakopi (peasants), in every variety 
of raiment, were to be seen among the latter. 

Arriving at the pier, we found ships “ dressed,” crews 
“fallen in,’ and a police guard of honour ‘“ mounted.” 
By the ‘‘ go-down”’ waited a group of chiefs in ceremonial 
dress, white caps, white kanzus, and over these black, 
brown, or green johos (cloaks), gold embroidered. Near 
them were leading traders and the heads of the various 
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communities, Goanese, Indian, Arab, and so forth; in 
turbans, caps, and robes of every colour and shape. The 
Goanese in crash or white duck suits and panamas, or those 
straw hats described by outfitters at home as “ boaters.” 

On the quarter-deck of the Sir Clement Hill a crowd 
of Europeans was congregated, dresses of ladies mingling 
with civil uniforms, naval uniforms, soutans of the White 
Fathers, military khaki, white duck mufti, and the clerical 
canonicals of the Archdeacon of Busoga and of the Chaplain 
of the Station. 

Presently His Excellency the Governor emerged from 
his cabin in full uniform, medals and decorations on his 
breast, monocle in his eye, accompanied by Lady X and 
attended by his A.D.C., the latter complete with aiguillettes 
and red and white plumes. The Europeans were then in 
turn presented by the A.D.C., the chiefs and other notables 
by the Provincial Commissioner. 

As soon as the presentations were over all moved across 
the gangway to the pier. A space had been roped off 
round the gate, which had been fixed across the rails. The 
fertile brains of the railway engineers had spread them- 
selves over this. In line with the stern of the Sir Clement 
Hill they had set up a couple of sleepers on end outside 
the rails and another sleeper across the top—these, draped 
with flags, formed an archway; between the uprights was 
fixed a wicket-gate made from the wood of trees cut down 
during the clearing of the jungle. The gate was fastened 
with chain and padlock, and over it hung a small bottle 
of champagne suspended by telegraph wire from the top 
sleeper. Into the space round the gate, which had been 
roped off by survey poles and chains, entered His Excel- 
lency, Lady X, the Archdeacon and Chaplain, the Manager 
of the Railway, the Chief Engineer, and the Provincial 
Commissioner. Behind the enclosure the rest of the 
Europeans crowded, while away in front were gathered 
the natives. 

The ceremony opened with prayers and dedication by 
the Archdeacon in English, followed by a short address. 
This last he repeated in Luganda and again in Swahili for 
the benefit of the natives. Then the Manager of the Rail- 
way stepped forward and made a short speech, sketching 
the construction of the new line. He then produced a 
flat case, and opening it disclosed a silver key which he 
explained fitted the padlock on the wicket-gate and had 
been made in railway workshops by Indian smiths. Turn- 
ing to Lady X, he begged her to accept this as a memento 
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and with it to unlock the gate and of her graciousness to 
declare the line open and then to christen it. Lady X 
took the key, unlocked the padlock, opened the gate, and 
in a few well-chosen words declared the line open. Cheey 
and hand-clapping broke from the Europeans and _ the 
natives. Then the Chief Engineer was seen to step up to 
Lady X with a case in his hand. The noise was hu 
The Engineer explained that as head of the executive staff 
it was his privilege to beg Lady X now to christen the 
newly opened line by breaking the bottle of champagne 
with the ivory, silver-mounted mallet which he offered 
for her acceptance as another memento of this historic 
occasion. He further added that the mallet was made 
from a tusk of an elephant shot by a member of the 
construction party during the laying of the line. 

Returning thanks, Lady X took the mallet, then saying 
in clear tones, “‘I have great pleasure in christening this 
line the Bananaland Railway, and I wish it all luck and 
prosperity,” she gave the bottle a smart blow. It broke 
into bits and the bubbling contents splattered the rails 
The guard presented arms and someone started ‘‘ God save 
the King,” which all took up, and then three cheers were 
given. His Excellency then led Lady X through the ope 
archway, followed by his immediate entourage; then turning 
to face all, he addressed us. He spoke of the history of the 
Protectorate and this important event in its fortunes; he 
paid tribute to the builders and surveyors of the line and 
to their work: English brains and administration, native 
labour and Indian craftsmanship, all had contributed 
He pointed out the benefits that would accrue from this 
new means of transport, and prophesied that other line 
would be built in the fullness of time, and expressed his 
gratification that the first line in the Protectorate should 
have come into being during his term of office. 

The Provincial Commissioner translated a summary 
of His Excellency’s address to the natives, and then i 
English thanked Lady X for opening and christening the 
line, and echoed His Excellency’s words of hope for its success, 
saying that he and his officers would assist it with might 
and main. He gravely saluted, we all saluted, and the 
ceremony was over. 

Now became apparent the reason for a row of chaifs 
and boxes that were arranged in the middle of the pier. 

People had broken up into groups and were chattering, 
when a dapper Goanese gentleman appeared in our midst 
followed by two “ boys” staggering under an enormous 
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camera on tripod legs, which they set up facing the chairs. 
It was Mr. Xerxes, Court photographer from Port Alice, 
with his retinue. Hat in hand, Mr. Lobo went up to the 
A.D.C., bowed, and murmured what was evidently a 
request. The A.D.C. gently shepherded His Excellency 
and Lady X to the two central chairs, the Manager of the 
Railway, the Engineer and the Provincial Commissioner 
and the clergy were firmly affixed to seats of honour on 
either side, and next to them senior sailors and soldiers 
and civilians in proper seniority. The senior ladies were 
sandwiched in between them (this required great tact to 
decide who and where), and the rest of us balanced our- 
selves gracefully on the boxes behind our seniors or sat in 
becoming humility at their feet. Finally, the A.D.C. sank 
at rest, perspiring, between His Excellency’s feet, pleased 
on the whole with his staff work but a little nervous as to 
the number of notes in feminine handwritings that he 
might receive in his office in the morning drawing attention 
to the table of precedence and his unaccountable blunders. 
An A.D.C.’s life is not always a happy one! 

Mr. Xerxes now entered into his own and took charge 
of the proceedings. He alternately disappeared behind 
his camera cloth and emerged and made agitated little 
scampers up to the group, arranging skirts, pulling forward 
sword hilts, closing up the ranks, begging people to smile, 
to look up, to look sideways, to do anything but what they 
were doing. Smiling, cajoling, commanding and fussing, 
popping in and out of his camera cloth like a nervous rabbit, 
he several times had the group convulsed with mirth and 
swaying like poppies in the wind, when the whole perform- 
ance had to be gone through again. Finally, the exposures 
were taken to his satisfaction, and we adjourned to the 
Sir Clement Hill where the stewards were soon round 
with trays of champagne glasses, the contents of which 
revived us. It is to be hoped that the bill was debited to 
the railway vote and not to the Manager’s personal account, 
for otherwise it would have made a large hole in his monthly 
pay cheque ! 

While we were being refreshed, the engineers were 
demolishing the gateway, and now an engine was to be 
heard whistling piercingly and persistently. Slowly a 
brand-new inspection car was backed along the line and 
stopped opposite the gangway. In front of the engine 
to which it was attached a seat had been fixed draped with 
more bunting. His Excellency, Lady X and the Manager 
climbed on to this—the Chief Engineer entered the driver’s 
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box, accompanied by the A.D.C.—took up their places 


on the footplate, I believe, is the proper phrase—to the 
detriment of their white kit. Heads of departments and 
other distinguished visitors entered the car. The guard 


whistled, the engine whistled, the ships screeched on their | 


sirens, those of us left behind cheered and waved helme 

the natives clapped their hands and yelled, and the first 
train pulled slowly out on the initial run. The Police 
Guard presented arms, the Naval Guard drawn up on the 
quarter-deck of the Willie Mac followed suit, and a 


boatswain’s pipe twittered as the train passed. Could 9 


any venture be launched more completely ? 
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GABORIAU: FATHER OF THE DETECTIVE 
NOVEL 


As the strong man exults in his physical ability, delighting in such 
exercises as call his muscles into action (wrote Edgar Allan Poe in his masterly 
opening to The Murders in the Rue Morgue), so glories the analyst in that moral 
activity which disentangles. He derives pleasure from even the most trivial 
occupations, bringing his talents into play. He is fond of enigmas, of conundrums, 


’ of hieroglyphics—exhibiting in his solutions of each a degree of acumen which 


appears to the ordinary apprehension preternatural. 


THE case for that ever-growing band of enthusiasts, 
the devotees of the detective novel, could scarcely be put 
better. Statesmen, scientists, and Church dignitaries alike 
are not ashamed to turn for mental relaxation to the crime 
“shockers,” whose bright covers now decorate the book- 
stalls throughout the Anglo-Saxon world. The captains 
of industry, too, have succumbed to the lure, finding a 
homeopathic relief for the stress of the city in the unravel- 
ling of those murder mysteries which the writers of detective 
stories present to their ingenuity, or, to follow Poe’s clear- 
cut distinction, their analytical power. 

Like the followers of tennis or the aficionados of the 
bull-ring, the tie of an enthusiasm shared in common solidly 
unites these patrons of detective fiction. With eagerness 
they scan the publishers’ lists for the name of their favourite 
author; with an expert eye they scrutinize the “ first book ” 
of the new-comer; and, if the writer can but hold them 
baffled to the last page, are quick to trumpet forth news 
of their discovery to their fellow-proselytes. 

As all self-respecting associations, this company of 
specialists is bound by the strictest rules. Social extinction 
is the least penalty for the thoughtlessness that, in recom- 
mending a murder tale, should not scruple to blurt out 
the dénowement. As for him who skips, I know not what 
torments are devised, unless it is relegation to that circle 
of the inferno allotted to the dastards who cheat at patience. 

And there are rules for authors, too. Rigid plausibility 
is insisted upon; horror for horror’s sake is taboo; and 
short shrift is granted to that species of literary legerdemain 
(not to call it by a harsher name) by which a writer, having 
personally assured his audience that black is black, solves 
his mystery by allowing one of his characters to prove 
that, after all, in this instance, black is white. 
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The present year will mark the fiftieth annive 
of the death of Emile Gaboriau. He has an indisputable 
claim to be regarded as the father of the detective novel, 
Poe, it is true, was his precursor and his direct inspiration; 
but Gaboriau was far from being a feeble imitator. 


He derived from this class of story (a French writer justly observes) a new 
type, and impressed his own particular quality upon it so well that, instead 
of being a servile and insignificant plagiarist, he stands out as an original and 
fertile creator. 


In one of the romances of Paul Louis Féval, Gaboriau’s 
old master, there is a character, the head of a mysterious 
band of criminals, known as “Le Pére-a-Tous.” Edgar 
Allan Poe, inspired in his turn by the Memoirs of Vidocg, 
the Police Spy, must be hailed as ‘“‘ Le Pére-a-Tous” by 
the writers of detective fiction. 

But Poe confined his pioneer work in this field to the 
three short and brilliant tales comprised in that classic 
trilogy, The Gold Bug, The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
and The Purloined Letter, and that arresting essay in 
practical criminology, The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

Poe was the scientist who produced the text-book; 
Gaboriau seized upon his exposition and dramatized it. 
There is no “ love interest’ in Poe’s trilogy; the dialogue 
is stilted, and the characters are merely chessmen set out 
to present a problem. 

each of his five great detective novels Gaboriau 
also has an intricate problem, but it is the centre of a 
highly dramatic plot with living figures (interspersed, it 
is true, with many dummies of the French feuilleton), a 
brisk dialogue and a keen perception of “situations.” 
He is, first and last, a journalist, drawing, as one may 
clearly see, upon a well-filled notebook; but a journalist 
equipped with a brilliant analytical brain which, as his 
life story shows, circumstances never permitted to find its 
fullest and highest expression. 

Gaboriau died at the age of thirty-nine. He was a 
feuilletonist, a hack journalist, and the pace killed him. 
Those who know anything about the prodigious output 
of French feuilleton writers will understand the tragedy 
of this life. Men like Féval, Zévaco, Decourcelle, and Morphy 
turned out their thousands of words a day, year after year, 
throughout their writing career, a never-ceasing stream 
of thrills and surprises whirled along in a roaring river of 
verbiage. 

I have before me the catalogue of a Paris publisher 
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who specializes in popular books. From this I observe 
that Gustave Aimard has fifty-two volumes to his credit 
and Ponson du Terrail forty-six; while the industrious 

ir who chronicle the adventures of the mysterious brigand, 
Gonttinan, have already produced thirty-two novels, and 
the doings of “Carot Coupe-Téte” bespeak twenty-five 
volumes, 

As far as I have been able to trace, Gaboriau wrote 
twenty-one novels in thirteen years. In addition to this 
he occupied himself with literary devilling, casual journalism, 
and hack work of all kinds. He sacrificed his genius and his 
life to the inexorable maw of the popular Press which was 
selling at a halfpenny in Paris before Alfred Harmsworth 
was born. When death struck him down, he had just turned 
the corner of Grub Street and could descry, on the sunlit 
horizon of success, the little villa he had planned to build 
at Royan, where, free from the drive of the printer’s boy, 
he meant to develop at his ease the genius that was in him. 

But it was not to be. Reward came to him too late. 
When fame, who so often limps far behind material 
prosperity, reached the feuilletonist’s desk, she found an 
empty chair. To-day, fifty years after Gaboriau was laid 
to rest in the family vault at Jonzac, running through 
the coarse woof of plot and counter-plot which the 
concierges demanded from his stories for their daily sou, 
we may discern the scarlet thread of a brilliant mind. 
Here, through the jostling throng of desperately wicked 
dukes, of incredibly noble maids, of banquiers véreux, 
Monsieur Lecoq, simple agent of the Sireté, comes stepping, 
fresh as a bridegroom, un beau gars, ad Veil clair, d Var 
résolu, or, as casual visitors saw him in his careful disguise, 
a sober personage of distinguished appearance, with his 
gold spectacles, his white tie, and his mince redingote. 

Against a canvas of tiresome puppets he stands out a 
living figure, notwithstanding the curious metamorphoses to 
which, in the course of the stories, the exigencies of the 
feuilleton subjected him. He is as French as the crowing 
cock, which, with its proud motto, ‘‘Semper Vigilans,” 
he chose as his device. His limpid mind, his crystal-clear 
reasoning, his dazzling deductions, his fluttering panache, 
his ups and downs, his hopes and fears, all these are wholly 
French. 

When Gaboriau died, Le Siécle called him ‘‘ the inventor 
of the roman judiciaire.” The unknown writer, who thus 
shrewdly gave his dead confrére his due, would open his 
eyes to-day could he survey the large and lusty progeny 
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of which Monsieur Lecoq is the father. But there is a hint 
of cold condescension in the way in which some of the 
contemporary newspapers dispose, in a brief fait divers, 
of “M. Emile Gaboriau, author of romans judiciaires, 
which have had the greatest success.” 

Many of the reference books ignore him. You will hunt 
in vain for his name in the pages of Lermina* and 
Lanson ¢; while Vapereaut{ dispatches him in a brief 
foot-note that has as little grace as the celebrated epitaph 
on a noble prince ‘‘ who was alive and is dead.” 

Gaboriau (wrote Marius Topin in his book Romanciers Contemporaina, 
published three years after the novelist’s demise) has long been ranged among 
the facile scribes of the cheap newspapers, the hurried improvisers, the novelists 
who share with the police reports and the faits divers the breathless curiosity 
of the fishwives and porters. Gaboriau is classified, ticketed, numbered. There 
is nothing more to be said. That he is loved by so many common readers does 
not please the cultured. In the highly aristocratic republic of letters the 


innumerable suffrages of the plebs must not be confounded with the select 
opinions of a few delicate-minded censors. i 


And he proceeds to pay a warmly sincere tribute to the 
“‘ scientific art ’’ of Gaboriau’s five great crime stories. 

From the yellowing files of old Paris newspapers— 
M. de Blowitz did not telegraph the news of Gaboriau’s 
death to The Times, one might mention in parenthesis— 
I have gathered up some of the threads of this life so 
prematurely severed. Saujon, in the Charente-Inférieure 
was Gaboriau’s birthplace on November 9, 1833. His father 
was a notary at Jonzac, a neighbouring town and chef-lieu 
of the Department. He wished his son to follow in his 
footsteps. But life in a country lawyer’s office did not appeal 
to young Emile, and eventually he found a familiar way out 
of this dilemma about the choice of a career by enlisting 
as a volunteer in the cavalry. 

He set down his experiences in the army in one of the 
earliest and most popular of his lighter novels. Les 13” 
Hussards which ultimately ran to its twenty-fifth edition. 
There is something of the effervescence of Georges Courteline 
in the brightly written account of army life. But, having 
worked his way up to the rank of regimental sergeant-major, 
young Gaboriau realized that he could get no higher, and, 
at the expiration of his seven years, took his discharge. 

Like all young Frenchmen who have to carve out a 


* Lermina: Dictionnaire Universel Biographique et Bibliographique de la 
France Contemporaine. 1880. 

¢ Lanson: Manuel Bibliographique de la Littérature Frangaise moderne de 
1500 @ 1900. 

t Vapereau: Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures. 
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career for themselves, he turned his steps towards Paris. 
Next we come upon him there as clerk in a forwarding 
office (commis de roulage), spending his evenings writing 
songs for the street-corner ballad-mongers and little verses 
for the mottoes with which the confectioners were wont 
to decorate their cakes. 

His meeting with Paul Féval was the turning-point in 
his career. Paul Louis Corentin Féval, then in the heyday 
of his success as a successful feuilletonist and dramatist, 
was a writer of prodigious energy and enormous output. 
No fewer than one hundred and two books stand to his 
credit, and a large number of plays. With equal verve 
and facility he wrote stirring romances of the sword and 
cape, and thrilling tales of criminal exploits. 

No one reads him now, but in his day the adventures 
of the Cavalier de Largardére, his most celebrated character, 
were followed with rapt interest by thousands of readers. 
In his old age Féval is said to have reached the conclusion 
that the influence of his books glorifying criminal exploits 
was evil, and, to the dismay of his publisher, devoted his 
declining years to rewriting his most stirring ‘ shockers ” 
in an edifying vein. 

His name lingers in connection with probably the most 
personally violent series of letters ever exchanged between 
two literary lions. It arose out of a bitter controversy 
between him and Victorien Sardou as to their respective 
share in the writing of Ze Bossu, an immensely successful 
play founded on one of Féval’s most famous books. The 
only fact that has survived this almost-forgotten feud 
seems to be that Sardou dramatized the book, but Féval’s 
name alone appeared on the programme... hinc ille 
lacrime ! 

Gaboriau, who contributed verses to a satirical journal, 
wrote some flattering lines about Féval one day. The 
feuilletonist wanted a secretary, a meeting was arranged 
and Gaboriau got the post. 

Our young sergeant-major was now fairly launched 
upon that maélstrom of brilliance and bathos, of honesty 
and corruption, of wit and scurrility, which was literary 
Paris of the Second Empire. His secretarial work was, 
of course, devilling for the indefatigably industrious: patron. 
For his voluminous criminal romances Féval must have 
required abundant material from police scoures at the 
Palais de Justice and the Rue de Jérusalem, then the 
ee of the Sireté Générale, the Paris detective 
orce. 
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We can picture the young journalist sitting on the hard 
benches of the squalid little courts of the sombre Palais, 
soaking up “atmosphere” for his chief or kicking his heels 
about that gloomy corridor, so often described in his books, 
La Galérie de ’ Instruction, where the examining magistrates 
have their rooms. We can see him in those little cafés that 
border the Seine in the vicinity of the Palais and the 
Préfecture, yarning with one or other of the remarkable 
galaxy of types which the Paris detective force has always 
provided. 

We can fancy him standing in the hall of the Morgue, 
the air heavy with fumes of chloride, amid the ghoulish 
throng, who, before the building was closed to the public, 
remained all day, with noses glued to the blurred glass, 
‘their whispers, broken by exclamations and sighs, mingling 
with the murmur of the taps placed over each slab and the 
dull splash of the water spraying the marble” as he wrote 
in Monsieur Lecog. ; 

These hasty comings and goings in the macabre world 
of the Paris police must have etched on the young writer’s 
receptive mind those studies of magistrates and police 
officials so vividly depicted in his books. Monsieur Lecoq 
is said to be the faithful portrait of one of the highest officials 
in the Prefecture of Gaboriau’s day; but Gévrol, 
nicknamed ‘‘ The General,’ who flits in and out of the 
stories, the type of old-fashioned detective and a sore 
thorn in the side of Monsieur Lecoq; and Fanferlot (a 
detective in Dossier 113) with his “‘turned-up nose, 
thin lips, and small, round eyes of irritating mobility,” 
are also clearly sketched from life. 

From his early youth, so one of his biographers records, 
Gaboriau was fired by a desire to write a collection of 
stories on the lines of Poe’s Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination which, translated by Baudelaire under the 
title Histoires Ezxtraordinaires enjoyed a tremendous 
vogue in France. He had even selected the name—Les 
Récits Etranges, it was to be called. 

But these were youthful dreams before the days when 
the struggling young author, with a messenger waiting 
in the hall, would feverishly cover with his small round 
hand seven pages of paper which, cut to a special size, 
would fill the space reserved for next day’s feuilleton. 

During the Italian War of 1859, Gaboriau was already 
writing serial stories for a halfpenny newspaper. He was 
also contributing to various weeklies, and in 1862 we find 
him contributing to a publication, issued in fortnightly 
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parts, containing verbatim accounts of various causes 
célébres. Each number comprised a sketch of some legal 
luminary. Gaboriau wrote, amongst others, in the best 
style of the hack journalist, the biography of Maitre 
Berryer, “la Gloire du Barreau,” the defender of Ney 
and Cambronne. 

Between 1859 and 1863 Gaboriau published seven 
books of various descriptions, and made only a few hundred 
francs out of each. And then one day, about the year 
1865, it would be, Grandguillot—let us note with approval 
the name of this discriminating individual—editor of a 
struggling and moribund journal, Le Pays, accepted a 
feuilleton from the pen of M. Emile Gaboriau. It was 
called L’ Affaire Lerouge. 

The story of this, the first of the romans judiciaires, 
shows how narrowly, in the world of letters, failure is divided 
from success. L’ Affaire Lerouge did not save Le Pays. 
Le Figaro, it is true, wrote, after Gaboriau’s death, of the 
publication of the story in Le Pays: ‘‘ It was a revelation. 
The author initiated the public for the first time in the 
working of the police and the judiciary. The romans judiciaire, 
exact and plausible, interested the more in that hitherto 
nothing but inanities in this line had been perpetrated.” 

But the fact remained that, on its appearance, L’ Affaire 
Lerouge attracted little general attention. 

And then at a funeral, Baraton, manager of Le Pays, 
met Polydore Millaud, the brilliant journalist who founded 
Le Petit Journal and was then running an unsuccessful paper 
called Le Soleil. Baraton mentioned L’ Affaire Lerouge to 
Millaud, who was somewhat depressed by the failure of the 
expensive serial then appearing in Le Soleil. Millaud read 
LD’ Affaire Lerouge and was so thrilled by it that he 
promptly offered Gaboriau three hundred francs for what 
we should call to-day the second serial rights. 

Le Soleil published L’ Affaire Lerouge. It was an 
instantaneous success, a triumph, “a splendid tonic,” 
says Le Figaro, spitefully, ‘‘ after its last serial, that gloomy 
and ruinous ‘frost’ (four lugubre et ruineux) Les 
Travailleurs de Mer.’ The rapid change over from Victor 
Hugo to Gaboriau saved the fortunes of Le Soleil, and 
Millaud immediately offered Gaboriau eighteen hundred 
francs a year—as a retaining fee only, I take it—to write 
feuilletons for Le Petit Journal. And in rapid succession 
Gaboriau produced Le Crime d’Orcival; Dossier 113, and 
Monsieur Lecog. 

He worked prodigiously. In the seven years that elapsed 
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between the appearance of L’ Affaire Lerouge and his 
death he wrote fourteen books, most of them of enormous 
length and in two volumes. Several appeared only after 
his death. But after Le Crime @Orcival only La 
Corde au Cou, not one of his happiest efforts, and a 
short tale Le Petit Vieux des Batignolles, which I hold 
to be in some respects the best detective story ever written, 
were in his especial vein. The rest were terrific romances 
of modern life with double-dyed villains and blameless 
heroines and mysterious love affairs. Their digressions, 
and digressions from digressions, are endless; the colours 
are laid on very thick ; and to-day they possess little interest. 
Gaboriau died suddenly, at the height of his fame, 
on September 28, 1873. He had returned to Paris on the 
previous afternoon from Jonzac, where he had been spending 
a holiday with his family, smoked several cigarettes after 
dinner, and went to bed early. At three o’clock in the 
morning he awoke in great pain. <A doctor was promptly 
fetched, but, as he was feeling the patient’s pulse, Gaboriau 
passed away, three-quarters of an hour after the seizure, 
Pulmonary apoplexy was given as the cause of death. 
The funeral service was held at ten o’clock in the 
morning at the Trinité Church, very few persons being 
present “ a to the early hour.” But that witty person, 
Aurélien Scholl, was there, and M. Koenig of the Opera 
sang a “ Pie Jesu,” specially composed for the obsequies. 
Paul Féval, who had then written some fifty or sixty novels 
only, did not fail to improve the occasion in the funeral 
oration which he delivered over the body of his former 
secretary as it was halted beneath the porch of the church. 
‘“‘ Gaboriau,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ died in the fullness of his 
talent at a moment when, having sacrificed somewhat to 
the public taste, he was about to impose his own.”” Madame 
Gaboriau, accompanied by Gaboriau’s _ brother-in-law, 
M. Coindreau, the Mayor of Jonzac, escorted the remains 
to Jonzac, where they were laid to rest in the family tomb. 
There is a wood-cut of Gaboriau as he appeared about 
the time of his death on the cover of Vizetelly’s edition of 
Gaboriau’s Sensational Novels. He must have been a 
strikingly handsome man, with a fine head of abundant 
dark hair parted in the middle and a full beard brushed 
away from the chin on either side. There is a note of real 
regret in many of the death notices for this brave homme, 
of whom La Petite République, speaking of the “ signs of 
excessive haste,” shown in his last serial (L’ Argent des 
Autres) says: “‘It must be excused, for it was due in 
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e measure to the young writer’s realization of the state 
of his health and his consequent anxiety to provide for 
his family.” 

He was a facile, but immensely conscientious, worker. 
He never sat down to write until his plot was clear in his 
mind, and it is recorded of him that he would fill from 
two to three thousand sheets of his specially prepared 

per without correction or erasure. On the other hand, 
he devoted immense care to the revision of the proofs of 
his stories in book form and the galleys, as he returned 
them to the publisher, were almost unrecognizable. 

A notebook was his constant companion. In it he would 
jot down such ideas as occurred to him, usually with a brief 
scenario. He was always on the lookout for types, and 
when he came across a character that seemed suitable 
to figure in a story he would sometimes even make a rough 
sketch so as to impress the salient features on his mind. 

Like Charles Dickens, he took infinite trouble with the 
names of his personages, which, we are informed—an 
eloquent commentary on the sublime nonchalance of French 
feuilleton writing !—he frequently changed in the course 
of publication. One of his great amusements, Alfred d’Aunay 
records, was to study a passer-by in the street and try 
to glean, by processes of reasoning and observation, his 
mode of life and social standing, and then to shadow his 
victim to see if his deductions were correct. 

It is suggested that Gaboriau’s five great criminal 
romances (L’ Affaire Lerouge, Le Crime d@’Orcival, Dossier 113, 
Monsieur Lecog, and La Corde au Cou) were the fruition 
of that early impulse of his to write Les Récits Etranges 
after the manner of Poe. However that may be, what 
is certain is that he wished to publish the five books 
under the general title, ‘‘ Processes of Reasoning in Judicial 
Affairs.” But Dentu, the famous publisher of the Palais 
Royal, knew his public. It was he who coined the name 
romans judiciatres. 

Gaboriau had long rebelled against the hand-to-mouth 
existence of the feuilletonist. Féval’s allusion, in his funeral 
panegyric, to his young friend’s intention to “‘ impose” 
his own taste on the public, was a reference to Gaboriau’s 
determination, which he had proclaimed to all his friends, 
to settle down at Royan and write a book after his own 
heart. At the moment of his death he was actually engaged 
on a story called Le Chef du Jury—good title—and 
in his obituary notices there is some talk of a man of letters 
being called in to finish it. But whether contemporary 
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Paris could produce no brain capable of disentangling, 
as Poe might say, a knot of Gaboriau’s tying, or whatever 
the cause was, the fact remains that, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, The Foreman of the Jury never saw the 
light of day. 

But in the book of his leisure he meant to drift far 
away from the Palais, the Préfecture, and the Morgue, 
Gaboriau had already given it its name—Ninette Suzor 
—and had read a synopsis of the plot to his publisher and 
a few friends. His plan, to quote a contemporary writer, 
was ‘‘to apply to intimate sentiments the system of 
investigation which had succeeded so well in ultradramatic 
situations. 

Ninette, it appears, was to be a Parisian actress, 
“dumped” in the wilds of the French provinces, whose 
“reactions,” as we should say to-day, to the vicissitudes 
of “la vie de province”? Gaboriau proposed to analyse. 
He counted greatly, poor fellow, on the easy flow of his 
plot when it should be no longer disturbed by the “ division 
of the story into instalments, as in the feuilleton.” 

As the irons of the bagne left their lifelong mark on 
Vidocq, so the fetters of the feuilleton galled the genius 
of Gaboriau. He wrote, as I have shown, in haste, twisting 
his plot and modifying his characters, often, no doubt, 
in deference to the wishes of his editor. The result is 
patchwork, and, in the case of his greatest creation, 
Monsieur Lecoq, this immortal character, as he passes 
through the stories, is cluttered up with a mass of incon- 
gruities which Gaboriau, had he lived, would surely have 
planed away. 

A fortunate encounter has enabled me to disinter the 
seed from which germinated the figure of the great detective 
in Gaboriau’s fertile brain. There is scarcely a doubt that 
Gaboriau borrowed at least the name from his old master, 
Paul Féval. In 1863, when Gaboriau was working for the 
novelist, the latter published a story called Les Habits 
Noirs, dealing with the exploits of a criminal band. The 
first part of the book sets forth very readably the concoction 
of an ingenious plot to rob a bank at Caen and to throw 
suspicion on a working jeweller in the town. The man 
who, by means of a most ingeniously constructed alibi, 
achieves the double object is called—Lecogq ! 

Like the great detective, he has no Christian name. 
Throughout the story he is plain Lecog. Féval describes 
him as “‘ a young man very passably dressed, whose elegance 
sui generis proclaimed the commercial traveller.” In fact, 
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his particular “cover,” as Sir Basil Thomson would say, 
was travelling for a firm of Paris safe manufacturers. 

There is evidence that Gaboriau, in writing L’ Affaire 
Lerouge, his first roman judiciaire, was contemplating 
introducing a subsidiary character on the lines of the 
celebrated Vidocq, the ex-convict turned police spy. In 
the opening of the book he turns the limelight on Gévrol, 
head of the Sireté, who is accompanied by “ an old offender 
reconciled with the law, a clever fellow at his work, as 
bright as amber and jealous of his chief, of whose abilities 
he thought poorly.” 

This was Lecoq. But neither in this nor in any other of 
the tales do we hear any more of his criminal antecedents, 
and he soon fades out of L’ Affaire Lerouge, to make place for 
“Le Pére Tir-au-Clair,” the ex-pawnbroker’s assistant who 
has taken up criminal investigation as a hobby. 

But in the following book, Le Crime d’Orcival, Lecog holds 
the stage. Gaboriau gives him a dramatic entrance, well 
worked-up. 

‘““Who are you? How dare you come in here?” 
thunders the angry Mayor of Orcival. 

‘*T am Monsieur Lecoq!”’ is the answer, given with a 
gracious smile. 

And then, with frequent applications to the famous 


j comfit box, the great detective gets to work. 


It is a wonderful tour de force. Monsieur Lecoq’s little 
lecture on how to tell whether a bed, despite indications 
to the contrary, has been slept in or not, his experiment 
with the striking clock to show that the murderer has 
set the hands back, are classical examples of Gaboriau’s 
analytical power. They make one long for more of his 
undiluted genius and less of the unconvincing and unneces- 
sary padding about Lecoq’s disguises. 

There is less straightforward criminal investigation and 
more plot in Dossier 113, an adroitly constructed mystery 
story of a bank robbery, with Monsieur Lecoq well in the 
picture, marred only by a half-hearted attempt to drag 
in a “‘love interest”? for the detective in the person of one 
Nina Gypsy. I can only suppose that the readers of Le 
Petit Journal found they were getting too much crime 
and not enough love for their daily sou, so the unfortunate 
feuilletonist had to oblige. 

But the first volume of Monsieur Lecog is incontest- 
ably Gaboriau’s masterpiece. I say advisedly “ the first 
volume,” for the second, narrating at inordinate length 
the life history of a wicked duke from 1815 on, is one long 
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yawn compared to the four hundred pages of vivid, pulsating 
prose of its companion. 

Gaboriau’s scheme in this splendid story is clear. He 
set himself to construct a ladder between the lowest and 
the highest levels of society. To Lecoq he allotted the 
task of following up the trail of a crime that led from a 
squalid cabaret outside the Paris fortifications to a ducal 
mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

This is Lecoq’s ‘‘ own show.” We see him, an insignificant 
agent of the Siareté (notwithstanding his rise to fame in 
previous books !), left behind with a drunken detective, 
‘le Pére Absinthe,” on guard over the bodies of two men 
killed, as the fatuous Gévrol believes, in an ordinary tavern 
brawl. We follow him, as timidly, hesitatingly, rung by 
rung, he rears his ladder, to the growing amazement of his 
bemused companion, who, finally, in his enthusiasm, 
addresses him as ‘‘ Monsieur Lecogq.”’ 

“From this day,’ Gaboriau tells us, “ he became and 
remained, for friends as well as enemies, Monsieur Lecoq— 
Monsieur en toutes lettres” much as one used to say, 
“Mr. Delane, of The Times newspaper.” 

It is difficult for anybody with imagination to lay down 
the first volume of Monsieur Lecog before he has read 
it through to the last page. With uncanny skill Gaboriau 
interests his readers, not only in his central figure, the 
detective, and his desperate fight against the stubborn 
incredulity of his chiefs, but also in the mysterious prisoner 
whose determination to mislead the police as to his identity 
is reinforced by secret associates outside the prison. It 
culminates in that thrilling chase through Paris when 
Lecoq, in despair of ever identifying the accused, having 
deliberately let the prisoner escape, shadows him through 
the streets—and loses him. 

Monsieur Lecog was the last of the romans judiciaires 
in which the detective figures. At the end of the book 
Gaboriau indicates that Monsieur Lecoq is promoted to 
be head of the Sareté. Whether he was to appear in that 
capacity in Le Chef du Jury, I do not know; but the 
practised dexterity of Monsieur Lecog justifies the surmise 
that the unfinished work might have been the greatest of 
Gaboriau’s detective stories. I can console myself for the 
loss of Ninette Suzor, but, with me, all lovers of detective 
fiction will think with longing and regret of that tantalizing 
might-have-been—The Foreman of the Jury. 


VALENTINE WILLIAMS 
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THE FIRST PENNY POST 


It is well known that a Penny Post was set up in the days 
of Charles II, but the statements made about it in works 
of reference, such as Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, and 
even by the historian Macaulay, have been remarkable 
for their inaccuracy. At the commencement of them we 
are confronted by the fact that the name of the person 
to whom the invention was due is in dispute. According 
to most writers, it was either William Dockwra or Robert 
Murray who invented the Penny Post. Some writers add 
that Murray invented the Penny Post in 1683, others that 
he succeeded Dockwra in carrying it on. And Macaulay, 
in a climax of misinformation, tells his readers that the 
Penny Post was banned by Titus Oates, who asserted 
that it was “a device of Henry Nevil, alias Pain, who 
was known to be a great assertor of the Catholic cause.” * 
But, as a matter of fact, Oates said that the Penny Post 
was ‘very convenient for all men, and that the design 
would no more serve the Papists to plot than the Protestants 
to counterplot them.” + This remark was unknown to 
Macaulay, and so also was the fact that Oates and his 
supporters prosecuted the unlucky journalist who made 
the false assertion about Oates. 

There are a number of contemporary printed documents 
in existence, in addition to some manuscripts describing 
the Penny Post, and from all these it is now possible to 
tell the story of the first Penny Post in detail. 

In the first place, it must be pointed out that the penny 
in the days of Charles II was worth four or five times what 
it is nowadays, so that the Penny Post has to be considered 
not so much from the point of view of cheapness as from 
the practical advantages derived from it. For there were 
but three general posts weekly in the days of the last two 
Stuart kings, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
When the Letter Office of England was finally set up in 
1637, there was one post a week, on Tuesdays. In 1649 


* Smith's Currant Intelligence, No. 15, for March 30-April 3, 1681. The 
indictment of this writer is set out in W. H. Hart’s, Index Expurgatorius Angli- 
canus, pp. 350-9. 

t True Domestic Intelligence, No. 77, for March 26-30, 1681. The printed 
tracts from which I have drawn the bulk of my narrative were nearly all 
issued by the Penny Post, and can be seen among the Harleian MSS. One or 
two, however, are in the Guildhall Library. 
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a second post was added, on Saturdays, and in 1652 
John Hill, an attorney of York, on his own responsibility 
set up a third post, on Thursdays. This was continued 
by the farmers of the Post Office, and thus the three posts 
a week came into being. Speaking generally, the fees charged 
for postage amounted to twopence for eighty miles for each 
sheet sent. As there were no envelopes (and no postage 
stamps and no postmarks), the fee payable was not difficult 
to calculate. Hill, however, “ undercut”? the farmers of 
the Post Office and conveyed letters at half-price with 
so much success that in 1659 he proposed to set up the 
conveyance of letters all over England for the uniform fee 
of a penny. Hill then published a tract on the subject, 
entitled, A Penny Post, etc. In this he stated that, in 
conjunction with “Clem. Oxenbridge, Esq., and _ other 
partners,” he had set up the Thursday post in 1652 and 
now “intended (if not restrained by authority) to proceed 
as he had done in the last month” (which month does not 
appear) when he had settled the northern road, and to 
settle the other roads at the rate of a penny for England, 
twopence for Scotland, and fourpence for Ireland, addi 
that “small commodities” would be conveyed at the rate 
of threepence an ounce. 

Hill’s scheme, therefore, was an ambitious one, and for 
that reason deserves notice, but nothing came of it, owing 
to the Restoration of the following year and the “ Post 
Office Act” of Charles II, under which the Post Office 
was farmed out and the penalties for the infringement of 
the Postmaster-General’s rights were fixed at £5 a letter, 
and £100 a week. 

At the time of the Restoration there was but one “ Letter 
Office” for the whole of London. Therefore a great innova- 
tion was made in 1661, when five sub-offices for the receipt 
of letters were set up—in Westminster, Covent Garden, 
the Strand, Fleet Street, and Holborn.* Matters then 
remained dormant until the days of Oates’s plot of 1678, 
James, Duke of York, being Postmaster-General at that 
time. 

Monmouth’s schemes to oust the Duke of York from the 
succession and to have himself set up as king in James’s 
place in the event of Charles II’s “untimely death’? first 
found expression in print in October 1679, when a seditious 
pamphlet was printed and published in Monmouth’s support. 
This is one of the most important documents of the times, 
but for my purpose it is unnecessary to say more about it 

* The Kingdome’s Weekly Intelligencer, August 12-19, 1661. 
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than that it was entitled: An Appeal from the Country 
to the City, for the Preservation of His Majesty’s Person, 
Liberty, and the Protestant Religion, that it was signed 
“ Junius Brutus,” and that it was written by Charles Blount. 
A news-letter, dated October 16, 1679, stated that, amongst 
other persons, one Murray and one Ray, both of whom 
appear to have been clerks in the Letter Office, had been 
taken into custody for dispersing this “‘ Appeal,” and were 
sent to the Lord Chief Justice to be prosecuted. Eight 
months later on Charles Ray petitioned for release, so 
that presumably he had been unable to pay the fine inflicted 
upon him, whatever it was.* Murray, apparently, was more 
fortunate, but lost his post in the Letter Office. John Aubrey 
has left us a short but not very accurate life of Robert 
Murray} in which he states that he invented the Penny 
Post and that he was born in the Strand in 1633, and was 
a milliner. Other authorities state that he was an upholsterer 
at the time when the Penny Post began. Be this as it may, 
it appears from his own printed vindication, published in 
1680, that Murray invented the Penny Post in that year. 
He said in this document: “The undue practices and 
scandalous reflections of Mr. William Dockwra, which he 
hath expressed as well by letters dispersed in and about 
the City or otherwise concerning my undertaking to 
convey letters and packets according to my first proposal 
hath put me upon the necessity of this vindication.” Murray 
then went on to say that he had often requested Dockwra 
to refer their dispute to arbitration, but that the latter had 
refused. 

“It is very well known,” continued Murray, “that I 
am the original contriver and author of this way of conveying 
letters and packets and the first that ever proposed the doing 
of it. And that upon my discovery of it to Mr. Dockwra, 
he and I entered upon the performance of it, as partners 
together. Besides, the same was acknowledged by him in 
the presence of Dr. Hugh Chamberlain, and before the 
Lord Mayor.’’ Murray then added: “I do not, therefore, 
set up a new post, but only continue my own invention 
and method.” Perhaps this last sentence meant that there 
were actually two Penny Posts in existence at the moment 
when this tract was printed, in 1680. The print winds up 
with a copy of a letter from Dr. Hugh Chamberlain, dated 
July 2, 1680, in which he corroborates Murray and says 
that he also, as one of the original “undertakers,” had 


* See Calendar of State Papers for 1679-80, p. 469. 
t Brief Lives (ed. A. Clark). 
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claims against Dockwra. Dr. Chamberlain, a little later on, 
invented the “‘ Land Bank.” 

The cause of the quarrel between Murray and Dockwra, 
however, and the reason why Dockwra had repudiated 
Murray is to be inferred from the State Papers. An informa- 
tion had been laid against Murray on May 22, 1680, for 
again circulating the ‘“‘ Appeal,” and on May 25 a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of Murray and another man, 
Cawdron, both of whom are described in it as of the 
“Penny Letter Office.’* And, as this was only a month 
after the Penny Post had started, in April 1680, Dockwra 
did not wish the scheme to be nipped in the bud by the 
Privy Council. The undertakers still had James, Duke of 
York, to face, and, thanks to the “ignoramus juries” of 
the City and the attacks upon the Duke in Parliament, 
they hoped to be able to encounter with success any action 
for penalties under the Post Office Act James might bring 
against them. The Privy Council had other weapons than 
trial by jury. 

But the Penny Post set up by Murray, Dockwra, and 
others was a very different affair from that projected by 
Hill. It was confined to London and the “ contiguous 
limits of the Bills of Mortality.” The posts were to be in 
the summer from six in the morning till nine at night, 
and in the winter “at reasonable hours.” 

The radius covered extended from Wapping, Limehouse, 
Poplar, and Blackwall “to Redriffe, Southwark, and so to 
Newington, and Lambeth, to Hackney and _ Islington.” 
As most of these places, particularly Wapping, contributed 
the disorderly mobs of the times, it is to be suspected that 
the “Penny Post” had other objects in view besides the 
convenience of the public. Nevertheless the following points 
in its favour deserve to be cited : 


All country gentlemen, traders, etc., can give notice to friends of their arrival 
in London. 

Lawyers and Clyents correspond about necessary occurrences in Law. 

Much time saved in solicitation for moneys. 

Easy notice given of all meetings between men of business at remote 
distance. 

Parents may converse with their absent children at boarding schools, etc. 

Children with their parents, to the improvement of their hands, stile and 
Learning. 

Mathematicks, Musick, Singing and Dancing masters, and Teachers of 
Languages do give notice of all disappointments to their schollers. 


* Cal. S.P. Dom. 1679-80, pp. 488, 492. 
+ A Penny Well Bestowed: or, A Brief Account of the New Design. Printed 
for the undertakers by Thos. James, at the Printing Press in Mincing Lane, 1680. 
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The sick patients frequently to correspond with their doctors and apothe- 
caries. 

And many more profitable and pleasant uses may be made of this cheap 
way of correspondence, too many to enumerate. 


Porters were the chief complainants against the Penny 
Post at this time, for it deprived them of the money earned 
by carrying messages and parcels. 

By 1681 Murray had either been settled with or had 
retired from competition, for in that year “‘W. Dockwra 
and the rest of the undertakers ” (it is to be noticed that 
even then Dockwra did not claim the whole enterprise for 
himself) published their Practical Method of the Penny Post. 
In the same year Thomas Delaune also published his Present 
State of London, devoting part of it to an eulogy of the 
Penny Post. 

“This useful invention is little more than a year old, 
being begun in April 1680,” said Delaune. ‘“‘ The chief 
undertaker that introduced it into practice is Mr. William 
Dockwra, merchant, a native and citizen of London, formerly 
one of his Majesty’s sub-searchers in the Custom House 
of London.” Evidently, therefore, Dockwra could not have 
been in a position to finance the Penny Post out of his 
own resources. Delaune (who was a Whig) went on to notice 
that suits had been begun against Dockwra for entrenching 
upon the rights of the General Post Office and of the Duke 
of York, and advised the City “to reject any intruders 
that may attempt to set up another Penny Post,” because 
Dockwra had a family of eight children and deserved 
reward. At this time, added Delaune, every person kept 
by the Penny Post as clerk or messenger had to give £50 
security, and messengers were paid their wages every 
Saturday night. Every parcel sent by the Penny Post 
was insured by the undertakers up to £10 in value, “if 
sealed up and the contents endorsed.” For a penny, a letter 
or parcel could be sent of a pound weight. The posts were 
fifteen in number every day. London and Westminster 
were divided into seven precincts and four or five hundred 
receiving houses, where the messengers called every hour. 

London was then a city of not more than 400,000 
inhabitants. How could all this have paid? From three 
posts a week to fifteen daily, with an army of messengers, 
receivers, and clerks! And all this in the height of Shaftes- 
bury’s plot! Some very powerful persons must have been 
behind this scheme, not only to finance it, but also to 
fit it to be used for their own ulterior purposes. 
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The principal office was then at Dockwra’s house in 
Lime Street, formerly the house of Sir Robert Abdy. 

Then, in 1681, yet another useful invention was intro- 
duced. Postmarks for the purpose of showing the hour 
at which each letter was sent out and the office from which 
it came were introduced. These postmarks were exhibited 
in a manifesto and also shown in the margins of the 
advertisements of the Penny Post in the Protestant 
(Domestick) Intelligence of Benjamin Harris, dated March 29, 
1681, as well as other newspapers, and appear to have been 
impressed in the same way as they are at the present day, 
These first postmarks were heart-shaped or triangular in 
shape, and very much smaller than those at present 
in use. 

Unfortunately for Dockwra and his friends, the day of 
reckoning came at the end of 1682. A loyal Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Moore, had been elected in 1681, and he put an 
end to the packing of juries by the Whig sheriffs by securing 
the election, in 1682, of two loyal sheriffs, North and Rich, 
in lieu of the Whig candidates, Papillon and Dubois. The 
Whig rebellion in the City was at an end. Shaftesbury 
absconded to Holland and the Duke of York obtained 
an honest jury. On November 22, 1682, a verdict was given 
for the Postmaster-General in the nominal sum of £100. 
The Penny Post had been very useful in conveying letters 
to the General Post Office for despatch by the inland 
services, so that full damages were not claimed. Moreover, 
it was intended to continue the Penny Post under Govern- 
ment control. The following notice appeared in the London 
Gazette on November 27th: 


Whereas there hath been a verdict lately obtained at the King’s Bench Bar 
against Mr. Dockra, the undertaker of the Penny Post Office, whereby it is 
adjudged that such matters are under the Postmaster-General established by 
Act of Parliament. These are to give notice (for the accommodation of all 
persons) that a Penny Post shall forthwith be erected within the Bills of Mor- 
tality, to be managed by officers appointed for that purpose. And all persons 
lately employed in managing, conveying, and receiving the said Penny Post 
letters are desired to repair to Mr. Frowde at the General Post Office in Lombard- 
street, there to receive further directions in the affair. 


On December 7 the London Gazette contained a further 
notice that the Penny Post would be “set up again on 
Monday the 12th instant.” 

After that date the Penny Post remained a branch of 
the Government service. Any question of private ownership 
after the year 1682, therefore, is an absurdity. 
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An Advertisement from the General Penny-Post-Office 
was issued, on June 10, 1686, proving that London was 
then divided into six “ precincts”? with a large number of 
“foot posts,” and that the head office was then at Crosby 
House in Bishopsgate Street. The posts then varied from 
one to three a day, according to the places to which the 
letters were sent. 

After the Revolution, William Dockwra, like Oates him- 
self, thought that he deserved a reward for his exertions 
against the Duke of York. So, by way of petition to Parlia- 
ment, he printed his Case of William Dockwra, merchant, 
concerning the Penny Post. 

In this he said that he set up the Penny Post at his own 
sole charge, which (if Dr. Hugh Chamberlain is to be 
believed) was untrue, and that he was ‘“‘ several £1000 out 
of pocket,” which was undoubtedly a gross exaggeration. 
Then the various actions at law against him by the Duke 
of York were recited, without a hint of the fact that the 
juries had been packed by the sheriffs. It is impossible to 
check all that he says, but it will be observed that the 
last sentence in his tale evidently refers to a new jury, 
one not so packed. 

“The late King James, when Duke of York, brought 
20 actions against me,” said he, “of which thirteen were 
brought to trial at the same sitting and a verdict being 
gained on one, the rest being stayed on a point of law never 
determined. Whereupon notes were agreed to in Court 
by Counsel on both sides and found by the jury but they 
[ie. the Government] finding that special verdict would 
not serve their turn, they delayed above the year to proceed 
any further until the Penny Post was brought to good 
perfection. And then another action was brought to trial 
at bar, where the counsel for the said Dockwra again 
insisted on a special verdict as the right of the subject 
(and as was formerly directed) to the end the said matter 
of law might be fully argued and loyally determined (as 
it ought to have been), but then could not obtain the same. 
But the jury being directed to find a general verdict, by 
colour thereof he was deprived of the Penny Post.” 

Like Oates, Dockwra then was rewarded by William III. 
In 1690 he received a pension of £500 “ out of the Penny 
Post, in consideration of his being the first projector 
thereof.” Poor Murray, who really had invented the Penny 
Post, received nothing. 

But Dockwra was even then not satisfied. He succeeded 
in obtaining the post of ‘“‘ Controller of the Penny Post” 
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in 1697, the then Controller, Mr. Castleton, being turned 
out. In August 1699 he was accused of misdemeanours in 
the office, and in June 1700 the Lords of the Treas 
removed him for mismanagement and restored Mr. Castleton 
to his place. Whether he then retained his pension or not 
there is nothing to show. 


J. G. Muppman 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


To tHE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


§ir,—May I be permitted to correct a mistake in my article on “‘ The 
Changed Conditions of Defence,” in the October National Review? I 
there stated that the weight of bombs dropped by the Germans between 
March and July 1918 was 275,000 tons. The correct figure should have 
been 2,750 tons. The error was not detected in proof owing to my absence 
abroad. May I further thank those who have drawn my attention to 
this mistake ? 
Yours, etc., 
H. W. Witson 


WHAT SOME AMERICANS KNOW 


THaT Americans were not so universally and completely 


humbugged by Mr. Lloyd George as his “‘ boosting’ appa- 
ratus would have us believe is evident from the appended 
open letter handed to our ex-Prime Minister at the close of 
his speech-making tour in the United States. Its author is 
Mr. Elon Huntington Hooker, chairman of the American 
Defence Society, of which Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was first 
honorary president. This important pronouncement is re- 
produced from the Morning Post. 


Speaking on behalf of the American Defence Society and its many thousand 
members through the country, I wish to pay such tribute as within me lies to 
your undoubtedly great service to the Allied cause. We none the less feel that 
it is not improper to call to your attention our firm belief that the bulk of the 
population of the United States is sympathetic with the French position as 
regards Reparations and the occupation of the Ruhr, and is in every respect 
decidedly anti-Soviet in convictions, with all that that implies. The American 
Government, through the administration of President Wilson and later that 
of Presidents Harding and Coolidge, has definitely announced a policy opposed 
to recognition of Soviet Russia or engaging in trade relations with the Lenin 
and Trotsky regime, directly or indirectly, contrary to your policy in England. 
It was because the American Government was in every legitimate way fighting 
the propaganda emanating from Soviet Russia and widely circulated in the 
United States, and for other reasons specifically set forth by Secretary of State 
Hughes, that America declined to participate in the Genoa Conference, to 
which you insisted on inviting the Bolsheviks. It is therefore without malice 
and with real regret and reluctance that we deprecate your point of view, as 
expressed before American audiences, when you stated that the progress of 
Russia was due in a large measure to the Genoa Conference. We do not feel 
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that ‘‘ the progress” alluded to has been in the right direction to any marked 
extent, and we know that the Genoa Conference was an utter failure, and con. 
trary to the policy of the American people as voiced by our State Department, 


WHY THE EX-PREMIER WAS WELCOMED 


Without questioning the sincerity of any speeches delivered by you, it can 
and must be said that there can be little doubt that the effect of your remarks 
on your audiences is not infrequently to leave the impression that your policy 
is definitely anti-French, pro-German, and pro-Soviet. We feel that it is not 
an unfriendly or improper act to point out to you that the huge meetings which 
you have been addressing are tributes to your record in the war, and do not 
indicate concurrence in the views which you express, in so far as they are hostile 
to France or friendly to Soviet recognition. 

As Americans have not forgotten your efforts to win the war, in like measure 
are they mindful of the fact that in 1922 the English people, by their emphatic 
action at the polls, emphasized the fact before the world that you no longer 
represent either the ideals or the aspirations of the British people. The same 
has been said of ex-President Wilson in Europe, and should be borne in mind 
as to yourself here. In January 1919, you obtained a majority mainly by the 
vigorous anti-German policy, the crux of which was prosecution of the war 
criminals and full reparation to injured Allies. The tone in which you then 
spoke asking not only for Reparations but for the cost of the war radically differs 
from your tenderness as now expressed in every speech for defeated Germany, 


ENCOURAGING GERMANY TO DEFAULT 


In accordance with the Versailles Treaty, you, as Premier, then at the 
height of your prestige, united in demanding the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-three billion gold marks, which was then deemed barely adequate for 
compensation to injured Allies. The world looked to complete harmony between 
the Allies who had won the victory for the perpetuation of peace, and recognized 
that such peace depended largely on the co-operation between the Governments 
of England, France, and Belgium. Both England and the United States realize 
that the future of Europe lies in harmonious relations between them. 

In conclusion, I believe that it is the view of the great body of Americans 
that your speeches delivered in America, whether this be your intent or otherwise, 
are encouraging Germany to withhold co-operation in the liquidation of her 
obligations ; are thus definitely impairing France’s opportunity of collecting 
her debt, and are tending to increase existing differences between France and 
England, which is against the best interests of the world. America has a definite 
policy of her own—an American policy, the ‘“‘ Square Deal,” nationally and 
internationally, and will not be swerved from it by any plea, however plausibly 
expressed. 

It is safe to assume that if any one prominent American, or any group of 
Americans, went to Europe and made speeches similar to the type of speeches 
that have been made in America by some of the Europeans who have recently 
visited us it would be regarded as the taking of a distinct liberty, even though 
hospitality required that they be listened to. 


HOW GERMANY COULD PAY 


Following up his open letter to Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Hooker issued an 
announcement in substantiation of his statement to the British Premier that 
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German Reparations should be fixed at not less than 133 billion gold marks or 
33 billion dollars. 

“For the industrial safety of England and the United States, and for the 
physical safety of France, Germany must be forced to pay from her surplus 
and current receipts heavily and for a long period of years; otherwise the 
commercial advantage, . . . at which she will work will constitute an 
insuperable barrier to possible competition or peace of reasonable duration. 
... If Germany, with 60 million people, taxes herself at the present rate of 
French taxes on France’s 40 million people, Germany will have a present income 
of 33 billion French francs yearly, as against France’s present 22 billion 
francs. France has given three-quarters of this income to her army, her navy, 
and her internal debt. Under the Versailles Treaty, Germany can have no army, 
no navy, and her internal debt, national, municipal, and private, is wiped out 
by the fall of the mark. Germany, therefore, can devote three-quarters of her 
33 billion French francs, or 1} billion dollars, per year, to payment of 
Reparations. This amount would discharge the 39 billion dollars the 
Germans expected to pay when they made the conditional offer of 25 billion 
dollars or more at the time of the Versailles Treaty, or the 33 billion dollars 
fixed by the Reparation Commission a year later—any of them within the periods 
of seventeen to twenty-six years. These periods are all too short for proper 
safety, and even these will be anticipated. The funding of the British war debt 
to us will result in a charge on the British people for sixty-two years, and there 
isno reason why the duration of the burden on Germany should be any shorter.” 


THE; “ VICTORY ’”’ WINDOW IN YORK MINSTER 


ADDITIONAL ARMY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The ‘‘ Victory’? window fund for York Minster has now been closed, and 
the Dean of York has received the following letter from Lieut.-General Sir 
Ivor Maxse, G.O.C.-in-Chief the Northern Command :— 


Headquarters, Northern Command, 
York, October 5, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Drean,—In continuation of a letter which I wrote to you at the 
beginning of this year, I am pleased to inform you that I am at last in a 
position to complete the Army’s subscription for the preservation of the 
Victory Window in York Minster. You have already received £400 towards 
this object, and I enclose herewith a cheque for £102 9s. 4d., making a total 
of £502 9s. 4d. 

I understand that you have selected the last window of the South Choir 
aisle, and that an inscription will be placed near it to commemorate our 
victory over t e enemies of our country, and as a thank-offering for British 
successes in 1918. 

I send herewith a detailed statement of the subscriptions which I have 
received since the first list was published in January 1923, and beg you will 
kindly make it public in due course. 

The fund is now closed, and I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ivor MaxsE, 
Lieut.-General 
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The Dean has sent the following acknowledgment :— 


The Deanery, York, October 9, 


' Dear GeneERAL,—It is with very sincere gratitude that I acknowledge 
the receipt of your cheque, making a total sum of £502 9s. 4d. for the 
‘Victory ’’ window in the Minster. 

This splendid effort of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Northern Command is not only a very substantial help but a great 
encouragement to us in our heavy responsibility. 

I cannot refrain, now that you have completed your fund, from exp 
once again my gratitude for your personal co-operation and help throughout 
your term of office. 

An inscription will be cut in the stone beneath the window recording for 
all time the fact that it stands as a thank-offering for victory over the enemies 
of our country in the war 1914—18. 

This adds one more link to the chain of happy relations, which has so long 
existed between York Minster and the Army. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
W. 
Dean of York. 


To Lieut.-General Sir Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., 
etc., G.O.C. Northern Command, York. 


THE “VICTORY” WINDOW FUND 


£ ed. 
Previously acknowledged .. we oe -» 386 0 4 
The Green Howards Regiment (per Col. R. Ledgard) at - 25 00 
2nd Batt. the Duke of Wellington’s Regt. .. 15 0 0 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Seerelte, York pow 
Lancaster Depot (per Major V. T. R. Ford) .. e -- 165 00 
2nd Batt. York and Lancaster Regt. .. os re ae -- 10 00 
Ist King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry .. oe os - 10 00 
Major-General A. A. Kennedy .. 6 5 0 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Harington .. 5 5 90 
Lieut.-Col. D. F. Branson aie 00 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps Col. Ss. Bush) 6560486 
General Sir A. Wynne .. oe 00 
York Garrison Church .. oe oe 600 
Col. R. L. Popham, R.A.M.C. .. oo 
General Sir H. E. Thynne ae ate oe 
General Sir H. E. Belfield ae i - 2 2 0 
Depot East Yorkshire Regiment (per Major Beay) 110 0 
4th Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (additional) .. os “ 5 0 
£502 9 4 


(This correspondence (reproduced from the Yorkshire Post of October 11th) 
records a notable effort by a section of the British Army which contributed 
a larger sum to this noble object than many prosperous Yorkshire towns.— 
Eprror, N.R.] 
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ANGLO-SAXONS ” 


* ANGLO-SAXONS ” 
To THE EpIToR oF THE National Review 


Sir,—As a lifelong Conservative, and a great admirer of your fearless, 
manly, and truth-loving magazine, and one who enjoys its excellent 
English, may I be permitted to ask why your charming writers use the 
following expressions, viz. “different to” (which surely should be “ from’’) 
and the objectionable hyphenate ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” ? Whitaker, in his 
History of Manchester, years ago exploded it as a false term which had 
no historical foundation, apparently associating our nation with the 
Teutons of Saxony, an inland state. Chesterton treats the term as a 
grim joke, and says a man may just as well call himself an Anglo-Bavarian 
as an Anglo-Saxon. There seems to have been much guesswork in the 
so-called ‘‘ histories.” Shakespeare never uses the word. Palgrave 
(History of Anglo-Saxons): ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon history in every part 
or branch of it is extremely obscure. . . . There is extreme difficulty 
in forming any definite idea of the obscure and shadowy personages who 
figure in its pages.” The name “‘ Saxon” “ appears rather to have been 
intended to denote a confederacy of tribes than to have belonged originally 
to any one nation.”” My own belief is that the term has arisen from a 
mistake in the spelling from the well-known term “Saxon shore” as 
applied to our south coast by the Romans. What they probably said 
was ‘‘ Saxurn shore,” for the very good reason that when they tried in 
vain to make their first landing the Britons beat them off, with great 
slaughter, with the big stones of which the deep shingle furnished an 
unlimited supply. You will remember in Westward Ho! how Kingsley 
describes the deadly attack by the natives on Sir Amyas with the pebbles 
on the shore, as deadly as firearms at close quarters. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. F. BatrtiscomsBe, 


Vicar of Broxted 
Broxted Vicarage, 


Dunmow, Essex. 
October 2, 1923. 


THE SEA-SERPENT 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


§tr,—I believe the stories in the two contributions you have published 
on the great sea monster except the description in the first article of a 
fight between a sea-serpent and a whale. 

The serpent as described might weigh about eight tons and the whale 
about ten times as much. The whale has fins, and its great tail can be 
used for powerful leverage when rotation is produced. It is mechanically 
impossible that the serpent described could move rapidly a bulk ten 
times as great as itself. 
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Nevertheless the witnesses give a credible record of what they saw, 
probably the effort of a sperm whale to rid itself of a tentacle of an 
extraordinary large cuttle fish that had been bitten off too close to the 
body, so that the limb retained enough vitality to squeeze the great 
mammal uncomfortably. 

It was the whale that revolved the combination in an effort to throw 
off the tentacle that looked like a serpent in its contortions. 

Yours, etc. 
GERALD STRICKLAND 

Malta. 

September 20, 1923. 
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